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There are many among the adolescent population in our African American congregations 
who are dealing with depression. Many pastors and pastoral care leaders are not qualified 
or skilled in counseling or therapeutic interventions to address their mental health needs. 
This project focuses on implementing a practical and effective therapeutic process of 
pastoral counseling to assist African American adolescent girls who are suffering from 
depression. An interview and survey instrument was developed and administered to 
collect data from three volunteers in the context church. The outcome of the project was a 


reduction in the frequency and intensity of their depressive symptoms. 
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Dancers are the athletes of God. 


— Albert Einstein 


INTRODUCTION 


Faith and failure, triumph and travails, hope and hardships are the complex 
synthesis facing African American adolescents today. African American children and 
families are facing what one would consider the worst crises since slavery; violent 
crimes, school dropout, drug abuse, sexual abuse, poverty, homelcssness, life and identity 
crises. Every four seconds a black public school student is suspended. Every thirty-three 
seconds a black high school student drops out. Every sixty-eight seconds a black child is 
arrested. Every four minutes a black child is abused or neglected. Every four-and-a-half 
minutes a black baby is born into extreme poverty. Every seven minutes a baby is born to 
a black teenage mother. Every fifteen minutes a black youth is arrested for a drug offense 
and or a violent offense. Every twenty hours a black young adult dies from causes related 
to HIV. Every two days a black adolesecnt commits suicide. | 

These existential crises arc very overwhelming; however, they should inspire the 
black church to continue to be a powerful and influential institution to save our youth in 
the midst of these crises. It should inspire the black church to take action and play a vital 
role in solving, saving, sustaining and assuring a future for our African American 
adolescent youth. Leadership and laity in our churches are largely unaware of the 


multitude of grieving and depressed youth within its walls. Even if they were aware of 


' Children’s Defense Fund, “Moments in America for Black Children,” accessed September 22, 
2016, hitp://www.childrensdcfense. org/library/niaments/moments-in-america-for-black-children,htinl, 
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the intensity and extent of their grief, they are mostly unprepared and unequipped to 
provide the soul therapy, which in times past was our saving grace. So while the black 
church has been vicwed as the stable, spiritual and moral foundation for black people 
needing healing, the deep hurt in our souls is often deepened. This happens because we 
Join others who are not only stuck in their depression but who are theologically and 
pastorally numb. 

In my work and training as a dancer, youth pastor, pastoral care and mental health 
provider, youth of all ages have becn served in hoth religious and non-religious settings. 
In all settings, the mental and emotional state of African-American adolescent girls have 
been a concern. Regardless of my pedagogical endeavors and professional training in 
counseling, cngaging adolescent girls in dance had the significant transformative impact 
on their attitudes and behaviors towards self and others. This therapeutic practice 
facilitates a healthy physical outlet that helps them to effectively verbalize and express 
their feelings in a positive manner and in a safe and sacred space. 

The life of the twenty-first century African American adolescent girl is often 
characterized by existential crises such as syncretism, grief, doubt, race, gender, low self- 
esteem, ctc.; associated with the social phenomena of marginalization and objectification 
which create a conglomerate of adversities and life stressors. There are many African 
American adolescent girls in this context who are experiencing depression; however, they 
fail to seek help available through the current pastoral counseling services. Thus, 
resulting in a fragmented family life, poor church attendance and participation, antisocial 
behavior, low self-esteem, eating disorders, sexual acting out, and gender confusion as 


they struggle with identity, depression, and substance abuse. Although, this context staffs 
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a fuli-tiie pastoral counselor, the problem is that the pastoral counseling services lacks a 
practical and effective therapeutic process in regards to addressing crisis and concerns 
among the adolescent population. The hypothesis of this study proposes that if the black 
church integrates the expressive arts with pastoral counseling practices, it can decrease 
the intensity and frequency of depressive symptoms among African American 
adolescents. The result of this project is to implement a therapeutic process that builds 


upon the strength and resources of the current pastoral care services and the creative arts 


ministry to promote healing among adolescent girls suffering from depression. 





@ [he topic of liturgical dance provided in churches is a form of healing, 





praise, prayer, worship and expression of faith has long been debated by scholars, artists, 
church leaders and congregations. However, this ancient art form has an historical and 
biblical basis, which defends it as a valid form of therapy. Additionally, the art of 
liturgical dance can offer another way to be included within communities of faith as they 
explore, express and grow pcrsonally and spiritually. 

The process of this project will be conducted through a qualitative action research 
with a small group of adolescent girls between the ages of thirteen to seventeen to include 
a pre and post survey and a six-weekcnd implementation of dance, journaling, and 
mentoring. This project only measures a portion of the participant's growth because there 
is a range of crises, emotional status, maturity and life experiences reflected in the focus 
group, some may have the ability to grasp and process some concepts that others may not 


have the capacity to grasp at this point in their journey. This can be used as a projection 


for the end result of the broader process. One end result may include the development 
and implementation of a pastoral care ministry that utilizes the creative arts to inform and 
invite participation in a wholistic pastoral care and counseling process. 

As an African American Christian woman, my theological endeavors are 
constantly connected to my lived experience, concern and commitment to the well-being 
of African American girls. Key beliefs of girlfriend theology and black liberation serve as 
the foundation for the practical approach to doing theology. Each theological discipline 
and theologian introduced has influenced the writer’s experiences of dancing and 
engaging youth through dance in both the religious and non-religious environments. 
Therefore, while this project is largcly theoretical, it is grounded in practical work in 
creative arts, seeking to facilitate an authentic and theologically grounded praxis through 
dance. 

Chapter one will present the suhject of the project, a portrait of my journey and 
the context in which this project takes place. The reader will discover spiritual formation 
through a spiritual autobiography and the rationale for selecting this project. Through 
informal assessments and obscrvations, there is evidence of synergy. Given the nature of 
the problems that confront the adolescent population of this context, failure to use 
available resources has heightened their problems and spilled over in congregational life. 
Thus, resulting in a fragmented family life, poor church attendance and participation, 
antisocial behavior, low self-esteem, cating disorders, sexual acting out, identity and 
gender crisis, depression, truancy and substance abuse. 

Chapter two will provide the reader with biblical foundational thought to support 


the project proposal. Two youths and their fathers are examined through the Holy 
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Scriptures 10 provide justification for implementing pastoral care and counscling services 
in our churches; especially the black church, Also, there are two scriptures presented that 
support the remedy of dance. 

Chapter three will develop the historical foundation for this work. The 
development of utilizing the creative arts is distinguished from the traditional pastoral 
care and counseling practices. The nature of liturgical dance is examined and serves as a 
template for intentionally engaging African American adolescent girls through dance. 

Chapter four proposes a theological model that informs the project: utilizing black 
theology, girlfriend theology, womanist theology, and practical theology. The project 
church’s philosophy of ministry believes in combining relevance with reverence; 
promoting the idea of employing the wholistic approach to mintstry that addresscs the 
psycho-spiritual needs of the whole person and meet the needs of a diverse congregation 
at all times. 

Chapter five will examine the film, For Colored Girls and the novel Blue Tights 
for themes that may empower those who seek to cngage African American adolescent 
girls in a holistic manner. Both are critical and dialectical sources in creating a bridge 
between theological reflection and artistic endeavors. Both engage the role dance may 
play in the life of an African American adolescent girl. The literary work chronicles a 
young girls’ scarch for love, belonging and acceptance. In the end, they experience a 
conversion to self-love in the affirmation of fellow dancers and their own uninhibited 
movement. 

Chapter six presents the results and analysis of the project by turning the reader’s 


attention to the voices of the three adolescent African American girls; all dealing with 


depression and who participated in the Adah dance program. Their words confirm that 
dance may facilitate their internal makeover, which, denotes awareness and affirmation 
of one's self and seeks to journey towards greater wholeness and well-being, including 


relationship with God, with self and with others, 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


My life began nameless and in abandonment at birth; a child that was in need of a 
loving home. I was conceived under the circumstances of an adulterous relationship on 
behalf of my biological mother. Neither her husband nor her adulterous lover would 
allow this child to enter their homes. Therefore, my biological mother was faced with the 
decision to abort or put me up for adoption. My mother, full of compassion and 
desperation, made the decision to offcr me a chance at life with a better home and better 
circumstance. | have never mct my biological parents, due to the circumstances 
surrounding my birth. An important part of figuring out who you are is based on where 
you came from and the history of your family. I still grieve because of the lack of 
knowledge of my true identity, my roots, my family and medical history. 

For the first five months of life, I was cared for in the foster home environment of 
a Caucasian-family until adopted by a single African-American woman. I do not recall 
the experience with living with the Caucasian family; however, ftom pictures, it is visible 
that she was loved and cared for by them. Almost all of my childhood photos depicts my 
adopted family embracing and celebrating me as I arrived as the first child in the family; 
a precious baby girl. My adopted mother, a well-educated social worker, role modeled 


strength, leadership and sclf-pride. 


The poem “Who Will Cry for the Little Giri” paints a picture to gain a deeper 
understanding of my personal tormenting cries and hurts from birth to womanhood: 

Who will cry for the little girl? Lost and aii alone. 

Who will cry for the little girl? Abandoned without her own. 

Who will cry for the little girl? She cried herself to sleep. 

Who will cry for the little girl? She never had for keeps, 

Who will cry for the little girl? She walked the burning sand. 

Who will cry for the little girl? The girl inside a woman, 

Who will cry for the little girl? Who knew well hurt and pain. 

Who wiil cry for the little girl? She died and died again. 

Who will cry for the little girl? A good girl she tried to be. 

Who will cry for the little girl? Who cries inside of me. 

Who will cry for the little girl? Who cries inside of You today?! 

There has been a little girl inside me for a very long time. Abandoned by a mother at 
birth and searching for all the right answers in all the wrong places, lots of hardship was 
experienced as a little girl. The little girl cried throughout the years; crying out ail the 
hurt locked up inside. The little girl looked deep into the mirror, which was not a good 
sight, but stood strong anyhow. Today, the little girl inside me notices the pain of our 
African American adolescent gitis and reaches out with open arms to embrace, to weep, 
to love and accept them for who they are. My method of soul therapy is to help them to 
trust in self, trust in God, trust in others and to trust the process of life. 

Just as this partial poem is used to paint a picture of tormenting grief and loss, one 
could image that the little girl in this poem also represents the adolescents who have lost 
their way; those who have suffered through heartbreak and fears and is suffering with 
depression. 

Beginning at an early age, I expertenced rich possibilities for exploring cultural 
diversity; learning to accept and respect differences and to look at each person as a 


' Antwone Fisher, “Who Will Cry for the Little Boy?” (New York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2003), 10. 


person. Vividly, I remember traveling to different states and internationally such as 
Furope and Africa and [earned specifically the Nigerian culture in ny home. This was, in 
part, due to my adopted mother’s love for Africa and because my only known father 
figure was Nigerian. When adopted, my name changed to Ayodele, which in Yoruba 
means “joy comes into the home” and was considered the joy of the family; a joyous 
addition. I traveled with my family once every two years to visit the Nigerian father 
figure. As a result, I learned thetr culture, language and songs from my Nigerian siblings. 

In the United States, I spent most of my days in the home of my childhood 
babysitter who was from Panama. This Panamanian sitter spoke very lovingly and 
tenderly took and took on the role of a nurturer, who took the time to teach me about life, 
culture, family and faith. This was one of the warmest cultural experiences that I recall. 
It was in this home that I learned to kneel and pray and listening to the babysitter sing 
songs in Spanish to lift the spirit. Through this Panamanian nurturer, I learned songs and 
biblical stories in both English and Spanish as T ate at the sitter’s table. 

Spirituality wasn’t so much found in the church setting during early childhood. 
Instead spirituality was expressed in playing with friends and family, discussions and 
artwork. Spirituality was not in the relationship with a transcendent being but rather being 
quite aware of the environment and communicating concepts such as love, beauty, 
curiosity and compassion. It was at this early age that I discovered my artistic 
temperament. As a young artist, I looked at things differently by noticing detail and 
appreciating nuance and beauty. I loved the expressive arts and doing artistic things such 
as wriling, singing, acting and dancing. A major part of my early childhood was hearing 


and singing songs; as with many small children. I seemed to always shine while singing 
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in church and school performances. My mother recognized this gift and started me in 
music, dancing and acting at the early age of four. Acting became natural. Piano was my 
first instrument and dancing was my first love. Formal training began in ballet, tap, jazz 
and modern dance. Dance was the constant beacon of light throughout my life. Dance 
was the habitation where there was freedom and hope. Dance offered a structured outlet 
for physical release to be in touch with my feelings while gaining awareness and 
appreciation of self and others. 

At the age of seven, my adopted mother told me about my adoption. This was a 
difficult experience to process and caused much anxiety. Although safe to say that my 
adopted family tried to exhibit the warmth of unconditional love as they shared 
information about adoption. The absence of honesty Jed to emotions of hurt, anger, 
betrayal and mistrust towards the adopted and biological family. Therefore, my way to 
cope was to deny the adoption and create a fantasy about it. Since death seemed to be the 
easiest rationale, it was easy to explain that my biological parents were killed in a tragic 
car accident. Hiding behind this story helped young and abandoned little girl to appear 
confident but deep inside I was a little girl crying, insecure and full of indescribable 
resentment, numbness, depression, anxicty, abandonment, and fear. This hiding 
prohibited experiencing fulfillment in relationships and a lifclong search for self. Finding 
an outlet for this newfound grief was difficult. This was a frustrating season in my life 
and therefore began to display numerous aggressive behaviors that were out of proportion 
and seemed to reflect a necd to vent pent-up frustration. | also began to dangerously 
display and indiscriminate pattern of showing open affection to causal friends and 


strangers. It was at this juncture, that my mother experienced excessive, unnecessary 
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frustration with my development and level of achievement. This adoption affected my 
relation to significant others in a withdrawn, rejecting way, avoiding eye contact and 
keeping sclf at a distance fram them. During this stage, I turned to puppets and dolls to 
tell stories; identifying feelings that were held inside and rarely expressed. This use of 
expressive art allowed me to verbalize to my puppets and dolls, which were called 
friends, the connection betwecn withdrawal and the underlying feelings of fear, 
abandonment and rejection. 

Engraved into the somewhat happy childhood was the fond memory of a beloved 
aunt, a Harvard Law student. She was vibrant, brilliant and beautiful. She loved me and I 
loved her. She was my black Wonder Woman, my hero. She instilled in me that T could 
do anything I wanted to do in life. We didn’t spend a lot of time together hecause of our 
distance, but when we did, it was the hest days ever. Those days were fun-filled with 
laughter and new explorations of the arts. My aunt Delores would always take me to 
museums. The last museum that we visited was the Smithsonian. Shortly after that visit, I 
remember my mother crying in the earlier hours of the morning. Unexpectedly, my aunt 
died from a heart attack. This was the first encounter with death, which left a sense of 
hollowness inside. Experiencing death at an early age was a cognitive and emotional 
struggle because death was something the family never discussed. My family silently 
grieved and avoided talking at length or in any depth about the loss. As a result, [ 
suffered a significant drop in school grades, lack of appetite, nightmares, inability to 
concentrate, tearfulness and social withdrawal subsequent to this loss. The pain was 
internalized and yet again, I turned to dancing, singing and acting along with my puppets 


and dolls for comfort. 
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I entered the teenage years in the Post-Civil Rights era, which was consistent with 
the emergence of the Hip-Hop Generation. Hip Hop is far bigger than a genre of music; it 
is a mentality that was born out of the music. Music was young black America’s 
response to the social conditions they faced daily. It was a time of the employment crisis, 
high rates of suicide and imprisonment, police brutality, the generation gap, the ward of 
the sexes, explosion of gangs and drugs and biacks selling self{-hatred as cntertainment. 
All of those events shaped my worldview and self-image coupled with the realization of 
my adoption. As a tween, [ considered myself extremely blessed with a good family but 
wondered why God would allow my biological family to give me away. I was very much 
aware of my caramel complexion and curly fine hair which contradicted my adopted 
family who were dark complexioned with kinky hair. It felt like being an outsider that 
didn’t fit in. At family reunions, there were no eyes that mirrored back, no similar smiles, 
voices, or faces that caused social and familial isolation, 

By the age of thirteen there was evidence of a deep depression, which interfered 
with the ability to funclion as a normal teenager, There was frequent sadness and 
sensitiveness to rejection and failure; oftentimes I cried until complete exhaustion that led 
(o sleep. There was no interest in activities coupled with poor performance in sehool. 
Conversations seemed to be short and hopeless. I was always irritable, quick to anger and 
possessed no appetite. Tt was decided that if would be beneficial to seek counseling in 
order to properly deal with the adoption, as well as the other traumatic events that had 
taken place in my life. However, it was not successtul. I felt that the counseling sessions 


were not a safe environment because of the fear of being ousted. 
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Instead, I employed dance as the companion of my soul and purposed myself to 
continue to develop the art of dance through years of dedicated dance training, in which I 
learncd how to express myself through improvisation and creative dance. Dance of every 
genre was the inhabitation of autonomy and faith. Dance offered designed passage for 
physical releasc where movement became my language. It was an outlet that helped to 
discover and gain appreciation of my inner being. 

During my teenage years, practice of the piano hecame a dreaded event. It was 
time consuming and my piano instructor was tough and harsh. Although, I complained, 
my mother would not let me give up the piano. It was discovered later that piano 
alleviated depression, instilled confidence, built self-esteem, and encouraged smiles and 
laughter. During difficult recital sclections of Prokifiev and Beethoven Piano Sonatas, 
these positive traits were noticed. Piano provided a creative outlet for expressing 
emotion, empowerment to expand my potential and improved sleep quality and mood. 

Also during this stage of development, an uplifting thing happened. A joily 
adotescent girl moved tanto the neighborhood and immediate bond was established and the 
best friends became inseparable. It was through this friendship that learning about God 
was established. I always had a likeness towards God and the church despite the fact that 
God was not acknowledged in the home. Eventually, Lhe adoptive mother wanted to 
belong to a fellowship and was drawn to the Unitarian church. This is helieved to be 
predicated on the Unitarians being considered theologically diverse people, in which 
embracing diversity was very important to Lhe adopted mother. This diversity made a 
strong statement. It meant there was a [ot of spiritual room and freedom and through that 


a workable idea of God was found. God was now personal and universal. Membership at 
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the Unitarian church was not consistent; therefore, the Baptist church a few miles from 
the home is where the best friends spent most Sundays in worship. Although there is no 
recollection of age, the pastor’s name or title of the message on the day of baptism, the 
two being baptized and receiving the right hand of fellowship together will never be 
forgotten. 

At the age of fifteen, the voice of God spoke clearly to me and to the call that 
would one day impact lives. I was unsure of what that meant, or what to make of it, but 
did not question God. Performing Arts, family and friendship were the three-strand cord 
that held my world togethcr. Neither was separate from the othcr; God was the 
foundation of them all. 

Lifc as a young adult was depicted as dysfunctional, dubious, yet inspiring. Not 
long after graduating from high school, it was time to leave my best friend to go off to 
college. The first year went well and anticipation to return home for the summer was 
exciting. Summer break, working as a recreational counselor for at-risk kids, was 
rewarding but devastating because my then pregnant best friend was in love and packing 
to move to Florida with her boyfriend. Unfortunately, the next day, her boyfriend 
murdered her. This was another level of grief that Icft a gaping hole in my heart. | 
exhibited feelings of guilt associated with the unreasonable belief in having done nothing 
to prevent my friend’s untimely death. 

At the funeral, I rendered a praise dance in all white; worn as a symbol of release; 
such as the releasing white doves that circle around, awaiting the spirit of the deceased to 


Join with them. This was a way of honoring my best friend “Angel” by symbolically 
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opening the doors to “letting go” to make her spiritual fight home to heaven. After this 
experience, I lost my zeal for dance and would not dance again for years to come. 

One week after the funeral, college was hack in session. Once back into the 
routine of things, a commitment was made to join the campus ministry and begin a 
journcy in pursuit of God. The more I desired to be used by God, the deeper my 
relationship with God grew. The more this relationship grew, the clearer God’s call 
became. With confirmation from God, the Holy Spirit led me to a second baptism. This 
experience was an important rile of passage; it was a symbolic ritual purification and 
initiation for ministry. My call to ministry was not yet discovered but I wanted to he used 
by God in some capacity. 

in my junior year of college, Greek life was the focus. This part of my journey 
created a sacred bond between black women who come from diverse backgrounds with a 
common belief. This was a lifelong dreani to become a part of this distinguished 
organization. However, the dream turned into a nightmare. Beyond my control I was 
unable to continue the process of initiation. This was another moment of grief. This grief 
stemmed from the amount of time and dedication; also, because the emotions of betrayal 
and mistrust which resurfaced from childhood. Nevertheless, graduation from college 
was a momentous milestone because there were persons who said that it would never 
happen. Beating the odds was a significant occasion that was happily celebrated. While 
the art of looking good on the outside had been mastered, the inside was still falling apart. 
There was still an internal battle with inadequacy and insecurity. 

After graduation from college, I returned to Virginia to live with my mother, 


which was challenging. The challenge generated from trying to abide by rules while 
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being independent. The relationship with my mother became tumultuous. Eventually, 
frustration had taken its toll and it was time to move out. Sadly, the choice of moving in 
with a man led to a dysfunctional and domestic violent relationship which headed in a 
downward spiral. According to Abraham Maslow, most of the physiological needs were 
met such as food, clothing and shelter. Conversely, the lack of safety, love, belonging, 
sclf-esteem and self-actualization were present. Feeling trapped into this relationship, 
marriage vows were taken with the resignation that there was no way out or anything 
better. Grief intensified as the daily struggle to remain in the marriage waivered. 

After two months of marriage, we were separated by my husband’s unfortunate 
incarceration. Now totally independent, this left me as a single pregnant woman forced to 
get a job to support an incarcerated man, to raise another woman’s two children, and go 
through the remaining months of pregnancy alone; no one to share all of the special 
moments of childbirth. Friends were off traveling the world, starting new careers, and 
continuing their education. Yet my life again was a dwelling place where grief, suffering 
and affliction resided. 

Now with a newborn son at home and a failing marriage with my incarcerated 
husband, the optimistic approach was to seck new relationships and those with like minds 
and interests. Returning back to the corporate workforce, the Panamanian childhood 
babysitter would now be the caretaker of my two-month old son. Just as I was adjusting 
to this new life, another tragedy struck. When walking through the door of the 
babysitter’s home, the sitter’s lifeless body was lying on the floor. She had died of an 


asthma attack. Words couldn’t describe the devastation and the impact her death caused. 
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Again, | was left to deal with unresolved grief all alone; feeling her three-strand cord 
broken by the loss of contact from my church, family and friends. 

Now, the most significant people were gone: my aunt, best friend and chitdhood 
confidant and nurturer. This brought to question God’s call. Walking around with so 
much sadness, how could God use this life? 

Spiritually lost, God once again intervened by putting a good Christian family at 
the crossroad of my journey. They were leaders of an apostolic church, who were ready 
to help spiritually and emotionally hy providing guidance in being a better wife and 
mother. It was in this context where learning to serve and establish a foundation for my 
family was developed and challenged. As great as il was, the struggle to make friends and 
become an integral part of the ministry became overwhelming. Once again serutiny 
prevailed and this time it was the worst kind because it was by the church. The same 
church that proclaimed to seek and save that which was lost was the same church that 
atflicted more heartache and pain. The church judged me for my dealings with a 
convicted fefon. The church failed to provide individual counseling and guidance; rather 
shunning me as a single mother. 

Despite that experience, there was hope in finding a place in ministry at the 
apostolic church. This church had a dance ministry which brought great joy because as a 
gifted dancer it would allow my tekindled passion for dance. Inquiry was made to join 
the dance ministry and wecks had gone by and still no extension of invitation. I was told 
that they did not want overweight dancers. This rejection was like a stab in the heart yet I 
never confronted or addressed the heartache experienced by these church members. 


Instead, I remembered the voice of God telling me that I would impact lives. 
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Four years later, a reuntted marriage could not survive the hardships of life and 
my calling to ministry. After two years of infidelity and abuse, ! made the decision to 
leave the marriage. Grief-stricken by a bitter divorce and nasty custody battle, the church 
was of no support because they were afraid to get involved or didn’t know how to help 
me as I experienced domestic violence and emotional abuse. Leaving this church seemed 
to be the safest option. Again, remembering the voice of God and voraciously wanting to 
be in the will of God, dance became my battle cry. 

[joined another church, Pentecostal in nature. The opportunity for me to establish 
a dance ministry and serve as its ministry leader was awarded and supported. For me, 
dance in the church was the non-verbal form of worship. This God-given gift of dance 
made room for real ministry. It enabled a divine intercession for the lost and hroken. 
From this ministry opportunity, I developed a ministry of trained, skilled and 
prophetically gifted dancers who minister with excellence and anointing. Also through 
this gift, God birthed a community dance project that mentored at-risk girls who dealt 
with low self-esteem, identity crises, obesity and pecr pressure. Dance in this capacity 
was taught as an outlet for young girls who experienced a life of grief and abandonment. 
This was a humbling encounter that became very crucial for my call to ministry today. 

As maturity in God developed, my ministry platform changed from dancing to 
preaching. The night of licensing to the office of minister was unforgettahle. I recall 
thoughts of disbelief that God would give this assignment to me, who was messed up, 
messed on and messed over. At my first ministry lcader’s meeting after licensing, the 
pastor stood before the newly licensed ministers and reminded them that preaching in her 


pulpit would never happen. This was confusing to me hecause if no one would have to 
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opportunity to preach then where and what was the purpose of having a ministerial staff? 
Well, God had an answer for that and it was in an uncxpected way. 

Less than one month after licensing, my only uncle died of a massive heart attack 
on an airplane while traveling from South Africa. The family as a whole was overcome 
with grief and it was in this moment that the call to ministry was tested. My family relied 
on me to get them through this difficult moment. The eulogy was my initial sermon after 
licensing, preached in variation at three memorial services. Upon reflecting on how 
comfortable it was to comfort those who are grieving, I realized another call to ministry, 
which was the ministry of bereavement. This led to officiating funerals at various funeral 
homes for the deceased who were without pastors or church affiliations. 

Just when all hope on love and relationships dissipated, a wonderful man stepped 
into my busy life. After one year of dating, he proposed and wedding plans were in the 
making. After the death of his mother, father and grandfather in a year’s time, he lost 
touch with reality and suffered an acute mental breakdown. He committed suicide just 
two months before their wedding. This was the ultimate devastation. This impacted my 
trust in men, my walk with God and her call to ministry. Once again, the church wasn’t 
there. [ turned to dance to open her heart to a field of happiness, artistic motivation, and 
expressiveness. 

Depression, grief, suffering and loss scem to be the common thread that weaves 
through my life. T have always been in nced of hope, healing and restoration and I 
continue to learn with limited understanding to have confidence in God. J also learned 
that through the Holy Spirit, empowerment is given to fulfill the assignment set before 


me. Navigating others through grief as | gricve is an easy task; yet it is necessary. 
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As the Youth Pastoral Counselor, my strengths are in the power of the arts. My 


spiritual gifts are administration, pastoring, wisdom and leadership, and I possess the 
ability to identify with adolescent’s pain and shepherding them through their life crises 
using the creative arts. | am gifted at building a rapport which hinges on being authentic 
and avoiding pretense. 

In reflecting on the spiritual journey in life and ministry, it has been challenging 
yet incredible and unfolding in many ways. I have transitioned from “knowing God” to 
“experiencing God.” In 2007, admission to the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of 
Theology at Virgmia Union University (STVU) was accepted and the engagement in 
theological education hegan. Seminary was liberating, a place to worship authentically, 
study diligently, practice faithfully and dream deeply. It was a place of refuge and hope. 

From this experience, I was offered a part-time position as Youth Minister, which 
provided mentorship, commitment to continuous teaching, and learning the Baptist 
tradition. Working and worshipping at a Baptist church was a hard transition because it 
felt like a forcign land and it lacked the Pentecostal experience. 

In 201], | became the second female ordained minister in the history of the 148th 
history at the Baptist church. My call to ministry extends beyond the pulpit to the 
fascinating world of pastoral care. Therefore, I pursued a career as a Chaplamm in the 
hospital setting and matriculated through the chaplaincy program; receiving a Master of 
Scicnce Degree in Patient Counseling at Virginia Commonwealth University (VCU). 
Both STVU and VCU were a place of convergence; head and heart; church and academy; 


scholarship and spirituality; preparation and praise; pulpit and pew; reflection and action. 
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In 2012, I left chaplaincy and pursed a career in the death care industry as a 
funeral assistant in an urban funeral home with an eighty-year-old history in the hlack 
community and as a Family Services Counselor at a prestige cemetery. The mission for 
the bereavement specialist was to help families through their grief by being emotionally 
available while helping with preneed and at-need arrangements. Also in 2012, 
employment was obtained in the mental health field as a Qualified Mental Health 
Professtonal (QMHP) and Qualified Developmental Disahilities Professional (QDDP). 
This position placed emphasis on intervention with youth to promote optimum mental 
and emotional health; as well as to deal with issues associated with substance abuse, 
family, parenting, homelessness, budgeting; stress and anger management; self-esteem; 
and defiant behaviors. 

It is my belief that the childhood experiences and work cxpericnce has led me to 
the current context in which I serve. The project church is located in Richmond, Virginia 
and it is distinguished as one of the Historic Church Hill’s most prominent African 
American congregations; one that seeks to contimue the legacy of Liberation Theology 
through Afro-centric preaching and teaching. Its history ts one of struggles, dissentions, 
triumphs, joy, reorganization, and regrouping which traverse generations, dating hack to 
the years following the emancipation of African American slaves. 

Historic Church Hilt is an areca in the city of Richmond. Church Hill is an urban 
city running along the banks of the James River, and is where Richmond began in 1733. 
Much has changed since then, but what remains is the historic residential neighhorhood 
where the architecture of the homes and churches are marvelous, and their tree-lined 


streets are lit with gas lanterns that change with each season. Spring they are in bloom, 
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re-enactors in Colonial dress can be seen in summer and for special events, the streets are 
lined with gold during the fall foliage season, and carolers and horse-drawn carriages 
appear on cobble-stone streets in winter during their Holiday House Tour. Historic 
places, a National Park, and the echo of famous footsteps of people like Douglas Wilder 
(the first African American, elected governor of a U.S. State) and George Washington are 
all found within this quiet residential neighborhood. Although Chureh Hill has a rich 
history with distinet character, it has been called the Tenth Most Dangerous 
Neighborhoods in America, From personal observation, today Church Hiil is like the Tale 
of Two Cities, one black and onc white. There is an invisible barrier that divides this 
small town, racially, economically and politically. Crimes that take place in the low 
income side of Church Hill rarely crosses over into the upscale, white side of the 
community, yet both communities are literally side-by-side. Historically, Church Hill has 
experienced high incidences of crime and drug traffic and also bas the highest murder 
rate in the city. In addition, it has the highest pregnancy rate as well as the highest infant 
mortality rate in the Richmond area in comparison witb larger cities. Church Hill contains 
three housing projects; Fairfield, Creighton, and Mosby Courts. These low-income 
communities houses poverty-stricken residents which leads to poor schools, high crime 
and unhappy residents. 

The roots of the project church can be traced back to Fountain Baptist Church, 
which originally occupied the corner of 31st and O Streets for twenty-four years. This 
church has come a long way from the smalf chapel built in 1891 by the parent body. They 
were a group of people who came together to worship God as a community to express 


love and gratitude for their ability to endure in times of hardships. The community of 
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believers offered a safe haven to each other from daily inequities by becoming an 
extended spiritual family. The church community made decisions for and valued 
themselves because they were made in the image of God; this gave them a sense of 
belonging. In 1899 a much larger building was erected beside the original chapel. 

Between 1913 and 1915, a disagrecment arose. Approximately 200 members of 
the congregation left and began worshipping a few blocks away under the leadership of 
the deacons. Other members remained at the former church with the pastor. However, the 
members who remained were unable to repay an outstanding debt of $5,000.00 causing 
the building to go up for auction. The pastor and remaining members relocated to a new 
place of worship in the Church Hill area; which is their current location today. 

After submitting and winning the highest bid of $6,005.00, the new congregation 
became the new owners of the building of the former church. A deacon and his wife 
mortgaged their home for the church to obtain funds to purchase the property. On March 
20, 1915, five members, who were named as trustees, signed the deed for the newly 
organized project church, For their incomparable sacrifice, the deacon and his wife who 
mortgaged their homer were recognized as the Mother and Father of the church and their 
pictures were etched in stained glass windows. 

On November 16, 1966, the church building was destroyed hy fire including the 
stained glass windows that etched the pictures of deacons. The congregation, determined 
not to miss one Sunday of fellowship together, iminediately began to hold worship 
services in the auditorium of an elementary school and prayer services in members’ 


homes. Ground was broken in March 1968 and a new structure was erected. 
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The project church has been blessed with an impressive roster of five dedicated 
men who have served as pastors. The fifth pastor was called and accepted to be the full- 
time pastor of the project church in 1982. He was a community supporter, a staunch 
defender of the poor and oppressed, and a beloved pastor. He grew the church from one 
hundred and fifty members to 1,600 members under his devoted and skilled leadership. 

Also, the fifth pastor was inspired by the teachings of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr 
and was well known among his colleagues and congregation for his longtime 
commitment to the liberation of people of African descent, social justice [or all people of 
the world, and the plight of the oppressed. He worked very hard to build a bright future 
for the project church. He strived to develop a church that would serve its congregation 
and the community for years to come. As his health began to decline, the growth and 
attendance of the church followed. When the pastor, a neighborhood champion and 
unwavering defender of the unfortunate, died on June 5, 2007 it was sad day for the 
project church, cven though his death was anticipated. After twenty-five years of 
outstanding leadership and powerful direction, the congregation overcome with grief, 
stumbled from lack of strong spiritual guidance. Many grief-stricken members became 
inactive and the increase in new membership over the next few years became nearly faint. 
There were many people in tears, weeks and months thereafter. The process employed in 
the Baptist church to vote for pastors was not instituted. It was established that the 
assistant pastor would be appointed as the new pastor and the sixth pastor of the project 
church. 

Today, the majority of the famittes ltve in Church Hill that comprises the 


congregation of the project church. It is a diverse membership that mirrors the existing 
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culture with a socio-economic status with a range from the very wealthy to the very poor. 
The church is surrounded by home owners, renters, housing projects, small businesses 
and many other Baptist churches. Embedded in the congregation are substance abusers 
and users, dealers, parolees, homeless persons, jobless persons, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
counselors, ministers, social workers, bus drivers, postal workers, city officials, married 
couples, singles, singles with children, divorcees, widowers, and widows. As one could 
imagine, this diverse congregation creates a melting pot for many pathological issues. 

The project church is a black church that joins with 160,000 churches of the 
American Baptist Churches, U.S.A. whose tradition of social outreach extends back to 
the enfranchisement and education of freedmen through leading edge advocacy of the 
Civil Rights Movement, the empowerment of women in our churches and society and the 
many contemporary issues of social justice. Throughout their history, American Baptists 
have been led by the Gospel mandates to be directly active in the institutions of society to 
promote holistic and healing change.” The project church employs a holistic approach in 
addressing the psycho-spiritual needs of the whole person. 

In light of the triumphs and struggles the project church has continued to thrive 
with a membership role of 1265. As they forward into the twenty-first century with 
intentionality in combining relevance with reverence, the church is very progressive in 
many ways. Part of the progressive natnre of the project church membership is 
evidenced by their extended ministry which affords them privileges in meeting needs of 
members of the congregation, as well as, those persons living in the Church Hill 


community, Extended ministries, which surfaced for African Americans in the twentieth 





* “Our History: American Baptists,” American Baptist Churches USA, accessed January 22, 2013, 
hitp:/Avww.abe-usa.org/what_we_believe/our-history/. 
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century, are a part of the multi-staffed church that assigns different ministerial functions 
to several ministers. Some of the extended ministries are as follows: Deacon’s Ministry, 
Singles’ Ministry, Men’s Fellowship, Progressive League, Operation Homework, the 
Scholarship Ministry and Pastoral Counseling Mintstry. The Adopt-A-School program is 
where the church collaborates with neighborhood schools to provide educational 
materials for less fortunate students. The Social Justice Ministry assists families who 
have incarcerated family members. To address some of the special needs of the 
congregation, the project church established a Nutrition Center with Clothes Closet that 
feeds and clothes thousands of participants per month. The Creative Arts Ministry is 
comprised of six choirs, Praise Dance, Hip Hop Dance, Dramatic Arts, Puppet Ministry, 
and Mime. It signifies unity in the area of arts in the church. Christian Education is a 
slrong ministerial force in the project church’s tradition. The Christian Education 
Ministry consists of Church School, Children’s Church, Church Nursery School, 
Vacation Bible School, Saturday Morning Christian Education Seminars, Liturgical] 
Worship Class, and Black Heritage Ministry, and Wednesday Night Bible Study. 

The project church recognizes that the youth are vitally important in the life of the 
church. They have many youth programs dedicated to the identification and development 
of leadership skills in young people. The Youth Ministry has many components. They 
have Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Youth Sports, Young Adult Minisiry, Teen Watch 
Ministry, Summer Youth Leadership Institute, and Youth in Celebration. The project 
church acknowledges that the adolescent generation is experiencing identity and life 


crises; however, there is nothing in place to specifically address their mental and 
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emotional statc. Therefore, this generation is running from the church rather than to the 
church. 

There is a certain mystique about the congregational life and worship experience 
of the project church that is difficult to portray in words. Incorporated in the 
congregational life is the remembrance of the past, celebration of the present and sharing 
hope for the future. Many have been educated, nurtured, dedicated, married, counseled, 
ordained for Christian leadership and memorialized within these sacred walls. 

The personal relationship, experiences and current ministry context has evolved 
into an effective synergy that promotes my ministry. The English word “synergy” 
denotes a spirit of working together. Synergy is when two or more compatible entities 
merge to work together for the mutual advantage of the combined group to produce a 
desired result. For the purpose of this project, the desired result is to develop a practical 
and therapeutic process that integrates the expressive arts with pastoral care and 
counseling practices as an effective way to address identity and life crises while 
developing mentally, spiritually and emotionally healthy adolescents. 

The synergism of the project church and my experiences are deeply connected 
because of its emphasis in worship through the ercative arts. The new Creative Arts 
Ministry in this context gives opportunity to express who God is and also allow those 
seeking God to enter in through the doorway of creativity. The creative arts ministry 
solely leads the worship experience on the second Sunday of the month. It is in this 
context that people are reached through a non-traditional church setting; in which they 
communicate spiritual truths in ways that are culturally relevant. This avenue is through 


drama, music and dance. 
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After making myself available to the opportunity to reflect upon my life story, I 


recognize that the gift of dance has been an integral part of my life. Dance was the only 
place where there was freedom. This avenue of expression taught me a way to 
communicate ideas to others and developed knowledge, skill and understanding about the 
world. In bouts with grief in her adulthood, dance took on an impromptu and non- 
choreographed nature. The waves of sorrow propelled and the art of movement was 
guided by some unseen force, and I surrendered. Every tear and every step lightened the 
burden, as dancing was not for joy, but for sorrow, with pain searing the heart. Only that 
most unique set of circumstances could have led to try dancing through grief. Since then 
observation has been made that the incredible healing power of dance works its magic. 

Another area of synergy between the spiritual autobiography and the contextual 
analysis of the project church is grief. After twenty-five years of outstanding leadership 
and powerful direction of their deceased pastor, the congregation was overcome with 
grief, stumbling from a lack of strong spiritual guidance. Many grief-stricken members 
became inactive and the increase in new membership over the next few years became 
very scarce. 

From an early age, grief and I have been joined at the hip. Many events have 
taken place throughout e and grief found resurfaced especially during emotionally 
charged milestones, such as marriage, the birth of a son and the death of loved ones. 
Grief has been a trend throughout life: (1) conceived through an adulterous relationship 
which led to my adoptton (2) death of aunt, best friend, godmother, uncle and fiancé (3) 


two miscarriages (4) hysterectomy (5) divorce and break-ups (6) single motherhood (7) 
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evictions and repossessions (8) unemployment (9) abandonment by the church (10) lack 
of identity and (11) obesity and low self-esteem. 

Embedded throughout life’s journey, there was difficulty finding an outlet for 
grief and life crises; thus, causing a lifelong search for sclf. So gricf showed up in 
feelings of indescrihable anger, numbness, depression, anxiety, and fear. 

As a child growing up, I battled with feelings of inadequacy and incompleteness. 
There were timcs when my identity was at question cven aftcr completing the Masters in 
Divinity degree. It was only responding to the Lord’s call that life began to develop its 
focus. Although stiff somewhat unsure of the ability to fulfill the assignment I was then 
able to discern my purpose. To further combat feelings of being insufficient, education 
continued, focusing on clinical pastoral education, the theological and professional 
education for ministry. These studies provided the necessary confidence and foundation 
necessary to continue to develop into a mature Christian and pastoral care provider. 
Seeing the power of God’s word helped to realize how important it is to help others find 
completeness. 

Another intersection with that of the project church is youth ministry. Employed 
as a Youth Minister at another church, efforts have been to help each and every young 
person grow personally and spiritually. For five years, it has been to prepare middle high, 
senior high, college students and their families for effective ministry. 

The Pastoral Care and Counseling Ministry of the project church seeks to address 
the issues of identity and life crises among their African American adolescents. This 
practical pastoral care model will help to raise the awareness of the identity and life crises 


that exist in their pews among this gencration in order for the congregation as a whole to 
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have a greater understanding of how music, drama, dance, literature and the visual arts 
can encourage and edify individuals and families in existing distress or post distress 
situations. 

A foundation for a pastoral care and counscling ministry is already in place for 
both short-term and long-term counseling; however, the current pastoral counselor’s 
character is questionable and as a resuit the support group is under-ulilized. There is only 
one pastoral counselor in the history of this context, an African American female derived 
from the congregation to provide counseling to the project church members. This among 
other identifiable barrters and prominent issues, prevent parishioners from attending this 
component of pastoral counseling, specifically the adolescent population. Therefore, this 
Tmunistry is functional yet non-effective. The implementation of this project occurs 
simultaneously with the restructuring of the pastoral care ministry, The challenge of a 
conscientious pastoral care ministry is to find a creative way to assist these adolesccnts 
with their pain and help them face their crises within designated time frames. The task is 
also to help them feel sate and establish a bond of trust and confidentiality. 

The expressive art of dance will be utilized to assist with grief and loss and help 
others see the necessity for good pastoral care. This method of pastoral care uses dance as 
soul therapy to address fear, anxiety, depression, grief, loss of meaning, loss of faith, 
hope and connect the individual and to God. If effectively implemented, the results will 
echo throughout the congregation and over a period of time the church will employ the 
creative aris to inform and invite participation in a wholistic pastoral care and counseling 


process. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Bible has a lot to teach that is applicable to the adolescent population. 
Although, the title “adolescent” does not appear in the Bible, it does speak to their 
generation giving them guidance and encouragement for their lives. Therefore, the 
question needs to be addressed, “Who will cry.” Specifically, symbolizing that there is a 
call for those who are equipped and willing to care for the souls of this population who 
are in need of help and healing. In today’s African American church, it is considered “‘the 
hidden agenda”; serving the spiritual and emotional needs of youth while nurturing their 
moral character. 

Although the title “Pastoral Care and Counseling” is not found in the Bible 
verbatim, there is much evidence to support that it is a biblical concept. Pastoral Care is 
the ministry of care to souls; supporting people in their pain, loss, anxiety, triumphs, joys 
and victories. Pastoral Counseling is the interdisciplinary use of theology and psychology 
for the task of mediating such care. God places tremendous responsibility on pastors and 
church leaders in caring for God’s people. Caring within the black church is response to 
God’s story of liheration, healing, teading and reconciling. 

Both the Old Testament and the New Testament contain real case studies and 
principles that build the biblical foundation for Pastoral Care and Counseling. Pastoral 


Care and Counseling have many faccts, including: teaching, encouragement, inecting 
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together, and practical heip. Teaching involves the concept of helping people understand 
their situation in Hght of faith and how to respond to it. Encouragement encompasses 
helping people to see God at work even at difficult times reminding them of his promises 
and faithfulness. Meeting together, suggests pastoral care is a function of the whole 
fellowship including small groups doing things for or with “one another,” which requires 
building relationships. The practical help offered in pastoral care and counseling is the 
level of care that is shown to one another in the fellowship of God’s pcople. 

Counseling dates back to the Old Testament scripture and one example is Moses’ 
father-in-law, Jethro. He suggested the appointment of judges to hclp Moses with all the 
work confronting him relative to providing counsel to those persons who needed help. 


Exodus 18: 17-27states, 


Moses” father-in-law replied,” What you are doing is not good. You and these 
people who come to you will only wear yourselves out. The work is too heavy 
for you; you cannot handle it alone. Listen now to me and I will give you advice, 
and may God be with you. You must be the people’s representative before God 
and bring their disputes to Him. Teach them the decrees and laws, and show them 
the way to live and the duties they are to perform. But select capable men from 
all the people-men who fear God, trustworthy men who hate dishonest gain-and 
appoint them as officials over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. Have them 
serve as Judges for the people at all times, but have them bring every difficult 
case to you; the simple cases they can decide for themselves. That will make your 
load lighter, because they will share it with you. If you do this and God so 
commands, you will be ahle to stand the strain, and all these people will go home 
satisfied.” Moses listened to his father-in-law and did everything he said. He 
chose capable men trom al] Israel and made them leaders of the people, officials 
over thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens. They served as Judges for the pcople at 
all times. The difficult cases they brought to Moses, but the simple ones they 
decided for themselves, Then Moses sent his father-in-law on his way, Jethro 
returned to his own country.! 





' Biblical citations within this document are fram the New International Version unless stated 
otherwise. 
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This passage of scripture illustrates the importance of having different people trained to 
perform different functions in leadership including counseling. Thus, having different 
people trained serves the following purposes: (1) the pastor’s “load will be lighter;” (2) 
more people will be involved in problem solving; (3) different people will learn the 
functions of ministries; (4) the more people trained will strengthen the church’s role in 
the community; and (5) people wil] understand that certain issues belong with the Senior 
Pastor only. 

Jethro serves in the role of a counselor when sharing this information with Moses. 
In verse twenty-three, he helps Moses grasp the value of sharing his workload so that 
cveryone can “go home satisfied”. In the beginning of this passage, there is an 
underlying warning that if Moses does not change his style of leadership, “you will only 
wear yourselves out,” or suffer from what “emotional burnout,” as it is known today. 
Thus, Jethro began the counseling process by helping Moscs to transform from doing all 
the work to training others to share in the workload. Through his actions, Jethro revealed 
that the act of prioritization and distribution of duties leads to a more balanced 
professional and personal life. In a larger sense, Jethro was building a foundation for 
what is kuown today as pastoral counseling. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide the reader with biblical foundational 
thought to support the ministry project proposal. Two biblical narratives from the Book 
of Judges and the Synoptic Gospels were presented that were important to this project 
because it is not only about grief and loss among youth; but it also exemplifies love, faith, 
healing and restoration. Both present messages of hope for all especially adolescents of 


the church who expertence depression due to identity and life crises. Each pericope is a 
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reminder that everyone will experience grief and loss but it is God’s desire to heal and 
restore, 

Embedded in the stortes of Jephthah and Jairus’ daughters are the issues of 
syncretism, sexism, oppression and depression. These nameless daughters represented a 
myriad of adolescents today who are only known to society us statistics. They are known 
and unknown youth of the black church who are suffering with depression, burnout, 
relational issues, financial struggles; pbysical, emotional and mental conditions that they 
fecl compelled to keep quict or act out because the church is not addressing their issues 
from the pulpit to programming. 

The two story lines show many similarities. Both stories are similar in that they 
feature the relationship between a father and daughter. It is evident that their daughters 
are beloved girls whose experience life crises. Both stories describe the daughter in terms 
that stress their sexual purity. The virginity of Jephthah’s daughter, who has “not known 
aman,” is emphasized. Jairus’ daughter ts a “child” a “maiden” who is twelve years old. 

Although the stories show similarities, they are quite different. In the Old 
Testament story, Jephthah’s daughter, who is unnamed, experiences the life crisis of a 
heavy burden; betng an only child of a mighty warrior who will die unmarried and leave 
a name in Israel extinguished. Due to her father’s lack of faith, she accepts her fate. The 
life she envisioned as a wile and mother would never come to pass. In the New 
Testament miracle story, Jairus’ daughter, who is also unnamed, experiences the life 
crisis of being a youth at the point of death. She is healed because of her father’s faith, 
Jephthah’s daughter and her female friends withdraw to the hill country to mourn her 


virginity, whereas the raising of Jairus’ daughter is an occasion of amazement and 
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celebration. One story brings death and the other brings life or resurrection. One story is 
about one parent’s faith and the other’s lack of faith that impacts their children, one for 
demise and the other for her benefit. 

In these two biblical narratives is a reflection of pastoral care and counseling to 
adolescents. One aspect is of an adolescent daughter who seeks care and healing through 
the fellowship of friends because her non-believing parent directs her ultimate decisions 
in life which sentences her to death. The other aspect is contrasted by a parent's belief of 
healing his adolescent daughter. The well-known stories of Jephthah and Jairus’ 
daughters demonstrate practical models of pastoral care that addresses depression among 
adolescent girls. These accounts support the belief that pastoral care fosters hope rather 
than despair, potential rather than limitation, healing rather than hurting, belonging rather 
than isolation. 

For the twenty-first century African American church, it gives evidence that care 
for the souls of our youth are needed. It also involves the application by pastoral care 
providers, whether one-to-one or in small groups, to enable healing, empowerment, and 


growth to manifest within a congregation and its community as a result of life crises. 


Old Testament 


Then Jephthah came to his home at Mizpah; and there was his daughter coming 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dancing. She was his only child; he had no 
son or daughter except her. When he saw her, he tore his clothes, and said, “Alas, 
my daughter! You have brought me very low; you have become the cause of great 
trouble to me. For I have opened my mouth to the Lord, and I cannot take back 
my vow.” She said to him, “My father, if you have opened your mouth to the 
Lord, do to me according to what has gone out of your mouth, now that the Lord 
has given you vengeance against your cnemies, the Ammonites.” And she said to 
her father, “Let this thing be done for me: Grant me two months, so that I may go 
and wander on the mountains, and bewail my virginity, my companions and I.” 
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“Go,” he said and sent her away for two months. So she departed, she and her 
companions, and bewailed her virginity on the mountains. At the end of two 
months, she returned to her father, who did with her according to the vow he had 
made. She had never slept with a man. So there arose an [sraelite custom that for 
four days every year the daughters of Israel would go out to lament the daughter 

of Jephthah the Gileadite, (Judges 11:34-40). 

The Book of Judges, possibly written hy the prophet Samuel in 1025 B.C, takes place in 
ancient Canaan, the Promised Land given by God to the Jews. Given its emphasis on the 
importance of righteous leadership and its traditionally close association with Ruth, it 
was likely composed very early during David's reign.” The Book of Judges has been seen 
as an apologetic for Israel’s monarchy,’ and seems to capture an important idea: a 
leaderless Israel too easily fell into idolatry; or as Smith puts it, “syncretism was the rule 
of life as everyone did what was right in his or her own eyes,” and that syncretism led to 
repeated judgment and disaster.’ Judges itself is a story about decline and Jephthah’s 
narrative fits perfectly into this drama. 

This passage, Judges, chapter eleven, verses thirty-four through forty, occurs one 
hundred years alter Deborah’s great victory. Deborah was considered the best leader who 
proved to be a capable civil as well as a military leader. The people freed hy her were 
now plunged into idolatry and were threatened by foreign domination again. From the 
beginning of the Book, the people are fragmented and harassed by powerful Canaanites 


who are pressing them from all sides. Under the leadership of Joshua, the Jews conquered 


the land with God's help. However, after the death of Joshua, the lack of a strong central 
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government led to fighting among the tribes and periodic oppression by the wicked 
people who dwelled there. 

Overall, the Book of Judges portrays an increasingly deteriorating situation. The 
detcrioration one observes tn familial relationships and in leadership is mirrored in the 
quality of the judges. The leadership of Israel passed into the hands of local mthitary 
leaders who arose to address specific crises. Most of these leaders were weak and 
hopeless which contributed to the declinc. Sampson, in spite of his God-given strength, 
was more concemed with chasing Philistine women than he was with the welfare of 
Isracl, Gideon and Jephthah demonstrated compromised lifestyles and foolish 
commitments resulting in their children having twisted ambitions and pagan attachments. 
Both Gideon and Jephthah also demonstrated that spiritual failure in the home would 
ultimately affect the whole nation.* Gideon was a coward who led his entire family into 
Ba’al worship. Given the direct connection between Israel’s sinfulness and their adoption 
of Canaanite idolatry, Jephthah’s sacrificing his daughter can be seen as “the 
quintessential symbot of that adoption.”® The people continually abandoned the worship 
of God and the leaders were unable to provide any spiritual leadership. Therefore, the 
perspective of failure and hardship emerges as the main topic. 

Por decades, the story of Jephthah’s vow has perplexed exegetists, specifically the 
tragic sacrifice of his daughter and the biblical narrative’s lack of conviction of such a 
wicked act. The story of Jephthah and his daughter has elements of drama, beginning 
with the difficuit conditions of his early life. His history hegins with eviction from his 
home and family, a son of a prostitute who was driven out by his half-brothers. Yet after 
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this loss of place and status, by his own strength and competence he became a chief in his 
father's clan and eventually a judge in Israel. 

Jephthah was the ninth Judge of Israel and warrior of valor. He lived in Mizpah, 
in the mountains of Gilead. After many of his country’s defeats, he was called upon to go 
at the head of its armies and resist the Ammonites, its enemies. Jephthah prepared his 
household for a campaign that might cost him his life and then committed himself to the 
protection of God in solemn prayer. Jephthah thought to please the Lord by a vow; such 
as his forefathers had made when about to leave upon dangerous missions. The record of 
his vow, as found tn the eleventh chapter of the Book of Judges, is as follows: “Jephthah 
uttered all his words before the Lord in Mizpah.” Jephthah vows to God that he will 
sacrifice whatever comes first out of his house if God grants him victory in a coming 
hattie. He said in verse thirty and thirty-one, “If you will give the Ammonites into my 
hand, then whatever comes out from the doors of my house to meet me when I return in 
peace from the Ammonites shall be the Lorp's, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” 

The author of Judges creates suspense hy opening with the scene of this 
conquering hero returning from battle to his house. He was victorious and returned to 
Mizpah exulting in his success, for God had redeemed his people. Thanks and praise of 
his grateful nation showered upon him. Elated with his uncxpected triumph, this loving 
father hurried home to enjoy the congratulations of his neighbors and stiti more of his 
daughter. Women and maidens were assembled to greet this victorious warrior with 
songs and dances. 

Though the author leaves Jephthah’s daughter nameless, modern usage attaches 


the name of Adah, such she is known to the memhers of the Order of the Eastem Star. 
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Adah was a daughter in every way worthy of het father. Let us visualize Adah in all the 
freshness of her youth, with long flowing hair, a radiant smile and eyes filled with joy 
while she banged the timbrel and sang with the women. The portrait of this young girl 
can be painted in the most sympathetic and attractive colors. 

Interrupted by the notice of God’s victory over Ammon, the narrative of 
Jephthah’s vow immediately shifts our attention from the returning conqueror to the one 
coming out the door of Jephthah’s house to meet him. When she saw her father 
approaching, with natural childlike exuberance she picked up her timbrels and danced out 
to greet him. The victory over the Ammonites may have made him a military hero, but to 
this young girl he was a hero simply because he was her father. 

Coming upon the hill that overlooked his dwelling, he stopped and immediately 
the full meaning of his vow came to his mind. The door opened and something came 
forth; not a pet lamb, not even a servant or a neighbor. As it happens, his daughter and 
only child, comes out to meet him with dancing and playing upon a ttmbrel; the 
customary way for women to greet the return of a victorious hero, What living creature 
could Jephthah expected to come first out of his house? Animals were not kept inside 
houses; so should he not have expected it to be a human. 

Tt should be clear that Jephthah’s basic problem was syncretism. Such syncretism 
is not new for the modern believer. Syncretism can be seen today in the many parents that 
mislead and destroy opportunities for their children. Syncretism is the mother who 
prostitutes her daughter to satisfy her cocaine habit. Syncretism is the parent who allows 


their son to sell drugs as a means to provide for the family. These sons and daughters sit 


AQ 
in the pews and participate in our youth ministry, quietly hurting and silently crying out 


for help. 

Syncretism led Jephthah to make a wicked vow; one so directly contrary to the 
Mosaic Law. Jephthah knew the Law, but insisted on carrying out the vow in light of 
what he “knew” to be true; in light of the culture in which he lived. 

Syncretism blinded Jephthah to his own sin, As soon as he saw her, he tore hts 
clothes and said, “Alas, my daughter! You have brought me very low, and you have 
become the cause of great trouble to me. For I have opencd my mouth to the Lorn, and I 
cannot take back my vow,” as recorded in verses thirty-four and thirty-five. The fault lies 
squarely on Jephthah’s shoulders; however, Jephthah immediately shifts the 
responsibility from his own irrationality onto his daughter. Jephthah’s emotional state is 
visibly clear when he tears his clothing; however, his words are troubling towards his 
daughter. Rather than Jephthah falling down in repentance, he blames his own misfortune 
on his daughter. If Jephthah would have been concerned with obeying God’s Law and 
seeing the price of hts sin, it would have prompted him to repent. Yct he blames his 
daughter. 

Syncretism caused Jephthah to mislead and destroy the future of his daughter. 
Much of the scholarly attention given to Jephthah’s story focuses on the nature of the 
sacrifice he made of his daughter. It was his syncretistic belief that wreaked havoc; that. 
God would accept human sacrifice, his daughter no less, rather than obedience to the 
Law. Jephthah’s daughtcr’s response is just as important, Throwing away the instruments 
of jubilation aud changing the joyful dance to solemn steps, Adah submits to his 


syncretism. 


4] 

Adah should not have submitted to her father’s syncretism. However, Jephthah 
passed on his distorted view of God to his daughter. As a result, she collaborates in her 
own death “because she accepts the same foreign (and therefore wrong) assumptions 
about sacrifice that her father does.”’ One would expect this adolescent girl to object, 
seek help or run away. Instead she answers, “My father, you have opened your mouth to 
the Lorb; do to me according to what has gone out of your mouth,” (Jdg. 11:36). This 
appears to contribute to the increasing deterioration; for when even judges are passing on 
distorted theology, it is no wonder future generations fell deeper into sin. Jephthah’s 
complicity with syncretism was a theological challenge not only for his daughter but also 
for the community. Disturbingly, the people of Israel closely associated with Jephthah’s 
family, was complicit in Adah’s death. Had they not engaged in the same sort of 
syncretism as Jephthah, someone would have intervened. They could have saved Adah, 
yet they failed to intervene. Adah’s view of God was distorted. Instead of seeing God as 
forgiving, loving and faithful, she saw God as a punisher. God wouldn’t have expected 
the fulfitIment of such a rash and reckless vow. 

Jephthah’s elicitation of God’s favor in battle by promising to offer a human 
sacrifice was in direct violation of the will of God. Such a proposal would be equivalent 
to a person requesting God’s blessing and assistance by offcring to rape women to 
achieve sexual gratification or rob banks for monctary gain. God certainly would not 
approve of such an offer. Since the community of Mizpah failed to intervene, Adah 
wouldn’t understand that God allows people to make wrong choices, even while He 


works out His own higher will in the midst of their illicit actions. 
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Adah is obedient but asks of onc request to make before the sacrifice. Verse 
thirty-seven reveals God’s use of pastoral care and counseling. She needed support and 
spiritual strength to face such a crisis; and so she asked her father for two months, so thal 
she might go to the mountains with young friends and “bewail her virginity.” In verse 
thirty-seven she says, “But grant me this one request. Give me two months to roam the 
hills and weep with my [riends, because I will never marry.” She asked that she might go 
among the mountains for two months, and there with the virgins of Israel, prepare her 
mind to meet the calmness and resignation of her coming fate. Jephthah granted Adah a 
two-month reprieve during which she could mourn her virginity. Two months provided 
Jephthah ample time to reconsider his position, but for others to try to save the girl. 
Someone should have reminded Jephthah that human sacrifice was forbidden.? Adah 
took it upon herself to seek help. The request was granted and during the two months, 
Adah joined in group therapy and in the hymns and prayers of her friends. Her friends 
helped her to understand the new “Adah” and how God could usc her to achieve higher 
good. 

As the narrative moves on to conclude Jephthah’s story, there are two endings to 
consider, Some hthlical scholars say that Jephthah did go forth and offer his daughter for 
a burnt offcring. When the two months were up and the day arrived, a multitude of peoplc 
gathered to witness the sad event. Adah approached her father and with one long kiss of 
affection, said goodbye. Taking hold of the thick mourning veil that she wore, he pulled it 
gently over her face and drew his sword. 

Other biblical scholars suggest that the earlier phrase “shall surely be the Lord’s” 


(Judges 11:31) indicates Jephthah could have meant to offer her to the service of the 
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sanctuary. Some commentators make the point that Adah gave her life to the service in 
the sanctuary. The phrase “she knew no man” (Jdg. 11:39) conveys the thought that she 
became a celibate. It is suggested that what the daughters of Israel bewailed was not her 
death, but rather her celibacy. Scripture certainly reveals that Adah did not marry and 
bear children, However, Jephthah’s daughter lives on as the embodiment of a courageous, 
grieving young girl who was both humble in spirit and patient in suffering. 

These scriptures do not address the caring for the soul of the father. Not only does 
pastoral care need to address the youth experiencing crisis, as in the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter, it must also address the needs of their families experiencing siress. Family 
structures and family systems have changed tremendously in Lhe twenty-first 
century. For example, single-parent families, step-families and same-sex domestic 
partnerships is the common structure of the family unit. Oftentimes, parents and 
cafegivers are unequipped to deal with their own identity issues, much less their 
children's. Our youth often lose their place in the family structure at Lhe very same time 
they are trying to identify where they belong in the larger scheme. Parents, caregivers 
and youth need time and space in which to explore Lhese issues in a caring environment 


with caring professionals and often in creative ways. 


AA 


New Testament 
The New Testament foundational scripture is Mark 5:21-24, and 35-42, which 


states: 


And when Jesus had crossed again in the boat to the other side, a great crowd 
gathered about him, and he was beside the sea. Then came one of the rulers of the 
synagogue, Jairus by name, and seeing him, he fell at his feet and implored him 
eamestly, saying, “My little daughter is at the point of death. Come and lay your 
hands on her, so that she may be made well and live.” And he went with him. And 
a great crowd followed him and thronged about him, While he was still speaking 
there came from the ruler'’s house some who said, “Your daughter is dead. Why 
trouble the Teacher any further?” But overhearing what they said, Jesus said to 
the ruler of the synagogue, “Do not fear, only believe.” And he allowed no one to 
follow him except Peter and James and John the brother of James. They came to 
the house of the ruler of the synagogue, and Jesus saw a commotion, people 
weeping and wailing loudly, And when he had entered, he said to them, “Why are 
you making a commotion and weeping? The child is not dead but sleeping.” And 
they laughed at him. But he put them all outside and took the child's father and 
mother and those who were with htm and went in where the child was. Taking her 
by the hand he said to her, “Talitha Cumi,” which means, “Little girl, I say to you, 
arise.” And immediately the girl got up and began walking (for she was twelve 
years of age), and they were immediately overcome with amazement. 


When we read the New Testament we see that the church was a fellowship in which 
people, including the youth, experienced God’s grace and power in challenging times, 
through the supportive ministry of their brothers and sisters. In the fellowship of the early 
church, believers encouraged one another to be faithful; to trust in God in the midst of 
crisis and to respond to their circumstances in an appropriate way. 

The story of Jairus’ daughter is a story about life or resurrection. It 1s a story 
about one father’s faith and hope for his daughter to have a second chance at life. This 
text responds to life crises among youth and their families. In Matthew 9:18-26; Mark 
5:22-43; and Luke 8:41-56 appears the account of the resurrection of Jairus' twelve-year- 
old daughter. Jesus’ notoriety was quickly spreading, having recently performed the 


amazing exorcism of the host of demons. As Jesus is inundated by a multitude of curious 
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and desperate people, a distraught father bows to Him, desperately asking Him to heal his 
dying daughter. 

All three synoptic gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) relate the story of Jairus’s 
daughter, whom Jesus allegedly raised from the dead. The accounts by Mark and Luke 
are in substantial agreement; however, Matthew's version differs in one significant point 
that cannot be reconciled with Mark and Luke’s version. This story closely mirrors the 
story in 2 Kings where Elisha, the prophet is visited by a woman who pleads for him to 
work a miracle by raising her dead son. 

Although the story of Jairus’ daughter is an independent miracle story, in each of 
the gospels the incident of the healing of a woman with a hemorrhage is intercalated into 
it, which is a miracle within a miracle during Jesus’ journey through a busy city strect to 
the house of Jairus. By the end of the framing story about Jairus’ daughter, Jesus will 
touch a dead body and a woman with a flow of blood. Jesus does not discriminate 
between Jew and Gentile; both are healed and transformed. The rules and structures of 
both societies are irrelevant. No one context is given privilege over another, the society, 
whether Jewish or Gentile. In the words of the Apostle Paul, “God shows no partiality,” 
(Gal. 2:6) 

Like in the previous pericope in Gentile territory, Jesus paid no attention to the 
rules, structures and hboundarics of society. The healing of this infirmed woman was a 
story that unfolds within a story and vividly illustrates the swift and persistent ministry of 
Jesus. An ellipsis has been inserred tm each version to signal omission of the healing of 


the woman with the issue of hlood. This miracle story is not relevant to the matter of 
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inconsistency in the story of Jairus's daughter; therefore, it will be omitted in order to 
save space and focus attention on the raising of Jairus's daughter. 

Jairus was a ruler of the synagogue, elected by the elders of the community. The 
name “Jarius” means “He will awaken,” signaling the fictional nature of the story and 
emphasizing the connection to the story of Lazarus. The douhle meaning emphasizes 
awakening from physical death and awakening from the eternal death of sin in order to 
see Jesus for whom and what he really is. Jatrus’ office of looking after the order of the 
divine service was one of the most respected in the community. However, with all hts 
prominent position and possessions he was unahle to do anything for his daughter who 
was sick and at the point of death. 

Jairus’ daughter represents the adolescent of today who are physically, mentally 
and spiritually at the pomt of death. She represents the adolescent boy or girl who has 
made mistakes and is in need of a second chance. She represents the adolescent who has 
suffered abuse and feels like they are dying in the midst of their circumstance and in need 
of a rcsurrecting cxpericnce. Jairus represents the parents who recognize that their 
children need help and will not stop until they get the help they need. Jairus represents 
the parent of today’s youth who will do whatever they can so that their child can have a 
better future. 

Jesus had crossed the Sea of Galilee with His disciples tn the midst of a great 
storm, which our Lord stilled with a simple word. When Jesus and His disciples landed at 
Capermaum they were met by a large crowd, which had gathered to wait for Jesus and to 


greet Him. Up until this point, Jesus has demonstrated power over rcligious traditions and 
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laws, over sickness, natural elements, and over uncleanliness. Now Jesus demonstrates 
power over the ultimate force in human lives, death itself. 

The authors of the Synoptic Gospels create suspense by opening with the scene of 
Jairus hasting to Capernaum to find the one who could help. For Jairus to come to Jesus 
for help was a sign of Jesus’ notoriety, his abilities, or just Jarius’ desperation. It is 
apparent that Jairus knew all about Jesus’ enlightening teachings and because of His 
miraculous ministry, Jairus was convinced of His power. Although he expresses 
unhesitating faith in Jesus’ ability to heal, his faith is not equal to the centurion's, who 
believed that distance was no hindrance to limitless power. Jarius approaches Jesus out of 
faith and it is this faith that gives Jesus the ability to perform the miracle. Falling at the 
feet of the One who was acquainted with human grief, Jairus described his daughter’ s 
condition as critical and presented his request. In verse twenty-three he said, “My little 
daughter is dying.” Jairus’ coming to Jesus proves how the Lord reached out to all 
classes, lowly and great. The religtous rulers, including Jairus, were a body of people that 
opposed and argued the claims of Jesus Christ because His appearance and social 
position did not mark him out as the expected Messiah. However, Jairus had the moral 
courage to manifest his faith in Jesus’ authority. 

Once the death of the girl is revealed, people expect Jesus to go on His way; thus 
far He has only healed the sick, not raised the dead. Jesus, however, refuses to let that 
deter Him, despite the fact that people laughed at His presumptuousness. Jesus consented 
and they were on their way to Jairus house. The grief-stricken father had the best of 
promises whispered by Jesus, “Fear not, only believe.” Every moment was precious if the 


life of his daughter was to be saved. As Jesus walks to Jairus' home, a friend informs 
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Jairus of the sad news, “Your daughter is dead.” In the Greek, “dead” is placed first for 
emphasis; it literally reads, “Dead is your daughter.” Such a statement would have been 
devastating, but by being in Jesus’ presence, it gave the grief-stricken father a glimpse of 
hope. Jesus is seen as the encourager, willing and eager, to help the sick and dying. As 
soon as Jesus overhears the news, he intervenes by stating, “The child is not dead but 
sleeping” to curb the fear welling up in the brokenhearted Jairus. Death as sleep is a 
euphemism. Jesus views death as a temporary sleep because He knows that God has the 
power to resurrect anyone from death. 

This synagogue ruler with urgency in his demeanor was delayed by the 
interruption of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood. This healing encounter, 
as Jesus was making His way to the home of Jairus was an encouragement to his faith. As 
precious lime lapsed, it ts not difficult to imagine that Jairus may have suspected that the 
worst had already happened; his daughter had died. With a word of hope, he changes 
Jairus’ focus, and with gentleness and compassion, comforts him. Even if she had died, 
Jairus believed that Jesus’ touch could heal her. He believed that once the hand of Jesus 
touched his fatally sick daughter that she would live. 

At last, Jesus reached the home of Jarius. In that culture, multitudes of people 
commonly showed up at the dwelling of the deceased to mourn. The hired mourners 
attracted attention by their “weeping” and “Jaughing.” Not wanting to make a spectacle in 
front of unbelievers or [or God's gift of healing to be considered entertainment, Jesus 
expels all but the girl's parents and three disciples, Peter, James, and John. By clearing 


the room of the noisy, grieving crowd, he brings privacy, peace and stillness to the 
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situation. With the weeping mother and sorrowful father, along with Peter, James and 
John, Jesus went into the room where the young girl was lying in a dreamless world. 

Jairus’ daughter comes before us nameless in her girlhood. Standing by her bed, 
Jesus took one of her cold hands and placed it in His. In 2 Kings when Elisha raised the 
boy from the dead, he did so by bowing over him seven times; obviously a ritual act. 
Jesus, however, raises this girl simply by tenderly speaking two words “Talitha Cumi;” 
Aramaic for “young girl, arise”. No lengthened process was necessary once Jesus’ divine 
hand was put forth. She heard the heavenly voice saying, “Young girl arise.’”” Now she 
was to hear the majestic voice of the One who could command both worlds. His word 
and touch, revived the sick girl. She saw the Savior and got out of bed and waiked. In his 
deseription of the miracle, Luke the physician says, “Her spirit came again and her 
parents were astonished.” Praise and adoration must have filled the heart of Jairus as he 
witnessed Christ's power as the “Resurrection and the Life.” 

Demonstrating that the resurrection was physical, Jesus orders nourishment for 
her. He revcaled how practical he was, and how he fully recognized and honored natural 
laws. Her body was still weak and needed to be strengthened; her body, still dependent 
on natural laws, needed to be nourished. Jesus then finishes by requesting that the parents 
“tell no one what had happened". The command of Jesus that the grateful parents should 
not publicize the miracle was meant to guard them against the temptation to talk 
unnecessarily about the wonderful event, and thereby losc the full benefit of the blessing 
they had received. This was also to save the little girl from rude people, but most 


probably so that fame would not hinder her future spiritual life. How Jairus’, his wite, 
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and restored daughter must have become bound to Jesus in loyal faith, and consoled His 
lonely heart when friends who misunderstood His mission “walked no more with him.” 

The miracle Jesus performed in raising Jairus’ daughter from the dead marked the 
heginning of the end for Jesus, who was being closely watched by the Sanhedrin whose 
members hated him and sought his death. Jesus raised the Jewish girl; it is a sweet 
domestic deed of love. By doing so he was leaving in hts beloved city one young life to 
express gratitude, perhaps saving a future Christian mother. 

A second chance at life would impact her future by having an experience with 
death. She would be able to tell her frtends that she had an encounter with Christ. She 
would have hope in the church and the community; remembering those who were there to 
encourage her and support her in her time of need. Having a second chance at lite would 
give her a new perspective on life and how it should not be taken for granted. There ts no 
other mention of Jains’ daughter yet one would like to believe that when the revived 
Jewisb girl grew up that she was numbered among the believers who loved and 
worshiped Jesus the Redeemer and who held communion with his risen life. 

Both texts present a wholistic group approach to pastoral care that seeks to build 
every aspect of the people for whom we care. In the story of Adah, her friends were able 
10 affirm her, comfort her, cry with her and share the agony of her grief. In the story of 
Jairus’ daughter, her parents, church and community were present to empower her and 
share in her healing. 

In addition to being the infallible Word of God and agent of lite change, the Bible 


is a work of art and rich in its artistic use of metaphor. The Bible contains prominent 
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cxamples of poetry that is written with a great deal of talent and sophistication such as the 
Psafms, the Book of Job, and Song of Songs. 

Drama is seen in the New Testament as Jesus spoke often in parables and told 
colorful and intriguing stories that had a fair share of drama. 

The visual arts can be seen tn Exodus as it played a major in building the 
tabernacle. The temple was adorned with the finest carvings and engravings. Tbe visual 
artwork in the temple was beauty for the sake of beauty such as in the freestanding 
columns and windows with artistic frames. 

Music is also mentioned in the Bible quite often. Singing was a huge part of 
Hebrew culture. The Book of Psalms is a hymnal that continually urges us to sing to the 
Lord. The people of Israel not only sang during worship but they sang while they worked. 
David sang a funcral song he wrote at the death of Saul and Jonathan. In the Book of 
Revelations, it is observable that believers will be doing a lot of singing in heaven. 

Dance is also included in the biblical narratives. The Bible is full of stories that 
step into the lives of dancing figures. Their stories, like their dances, are filled with 
liberation, hondage, celebration, lament, joy, abandonment, passion, scnsuality, victory, 
sabotage, community and unity. Some of the dancers are epitomes of virtue such as 
Judith and Jesus. Some of the dancers have stores and dances riddled with the complexity 
of impulsivity, passion and sexuality like David and the Shulamite. Some dancers are 
musunderstood, defamed and sacrificed such as Jephthah’s daughter and Salome. Other 
dancers, such as Miriam, are models of how the body expresses the unfettered joy of 


worshipping a God of liberation. 
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No matter what dances we uncover, it cannot be separated from the context of the 
dancer’s lives and stories. Would Miriam’s dance truly personify liberation if we did not 
know that her people were in bondage? Could the Shulamite’s dance truthfully embody 
passion if we did not translate the crogenous love poem that encompasses her sensual 
dance? Would David’s dance truly embody ahandonment if we were not aware of his 
complex relationships between him and his wife, his community and his God? Would 
Judith’s dance truly symbolize subversion if we did not comprehend the nuances of how 
she overturned male-controlled systems that boxed widows, women and warriors into 
dualistic and gendered categories? Could Jephthah’s daughter’s dance truly emhody 
expressions of grief if we did not know her father’s faithless vow to sacrifice her as a 
burnt offering? Could Salome’s dance truly capture innocence if we simply allowed 
artists and popular culture to interpret the text for us, rather than understanding what 
Salome’s dance really looked like? These questions lead to an array of other questions 


about the power of the dancing body as it relates to worship. 


Adah’s Dance 
Then Jephthah came to his home at Mizpah; and there was his daughter coming 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dancing. She was his only child; he had no son or 
daughter except her,” dg. 1:34). Ht is clear that a character analysis of Adah is 
important in understanding her dance and placing her dance in context. Jephthah’s 
daughter is not the focus of the narrative; rather she is an interruption. This text offers 


more description of Jephthah’s actions than of his daughter; specifically, with little 


attention to her dance, It is difficult to comprehend Jephthah’s daughter. Her voice is 
almost unheard and her dance is barely a sentence in the biblical narrative. 

To those acquainted with the traditions of Adah’s people, her appearance and 
behavior is of no surprise. Women danced all the time with greeting, victory and 
lamentation. Women danced after David returned from battle. Miriam danced after 
crossing the Red Sea. Adah is part of such ancient camaraderie. Like the women who 


preceded her, she danced to meet her victorious father with timbrels. However, in this 
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account, she dances alone with no words on her lips. At a ttme of deepest sorrow and the 


end of her life, she reaches out to other women to go and lament with her. She chooses to 


be in the company of other women who acknowledge her tragedy in which she is neither 


alone ot isolated. Adah’s dance played an incredible role in the dance of ancient Isracl. 
Her dance instigated a custom of annual lament. Even with her death, she becomes a 
distinctive symhol for all courageous daughters who suffer from depression. Although 
her name remains unknown and her dance forgotten, our responsibility to this text as 
believers is to dance her dance by rendering our garments in the spirit of remembrance. 

Jephthah’s daughter’s dance revolutionizes worship today, teaching the 
importance of lament. From a little girl, the writer remembers diligently working on 
choreography to make up creative routines and performing in front of affirming 
audiences. Despite the lack of perfection of the routine, the onlookers watched and 
clapped their hands with delight and encouraged her to dance all the more. 

The story of dancing Adah and her faithless father stands as a paradigm for so 


many innocent adolescent girls who suffer from depression; who are innocent victims 


suffering at the hands of proud people in power. This young dancer is quite similar to the 
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many African American adolescent girls who suffer injustice and are caught in the cycles 
of violence and oppression. 

Her dance is significant and can be characterized by the joy of a child who 
celebrates the return of her father from his travels. Yet, her post-victory dance evolves 
into lamentation. Her jumps of jubilation and twirls of celebration progress into a dance 
of weeping for a life short-lived as she succumbs to the imprudent promise of her 
faithless father. The dance of Jephthah’s daughter cannot be forgotten. In the same 
manner that celebration and liberation must be a part of our embodied worship, so too 
must lamentation. Adah’s transition from celebration to lamentation invokes the words 
for Ecclesiastes: “there is a time to mourn and a time to dance.” (Eccl. 3:4). Too often, 
dance is classified with rejoicing; however, dance is not limited to the transcendence of 
leaps of joy or twirls of celebration. The same way the body aches, ages and distresses, 


the hody can also express mourning through dance. 


Salome’s Dance 
Matthew 14:3-11 gives insight of Salome’s dance by stating: 


Now Herod had arrested John and bound him and put him in prison because of 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, for John had been saying to him: “It is not 
lawful for you to have her.” Herod wanted to kill John, but he was afraid of the 
people, because they considered John a prophet. On Herod’s birthday the daughter 
of Herodias danced for the guests and pleased Herod so much that he promised 
with an oath to give her whatever she asked. Prompted by her mother, she said, 
“Give me here on a platter the head of John the Baptist.” The king was distressed, 
but because of his oaths and his dinner guests, he ordered that ber request be 
granted and had John beheaded in the prison. His head was brought in on a platter 
and given to the girl, who earried it to her mother. 
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Biblical interpreters are not immune to scandalizing the dancing daughter in Matthew and 
Mark. Salome has been noted as a young girl whose reputation has been scandalized by 
patriarchal interpreters and artists who turn her innocent dance steps into sultry seduction, 

In Matthew’s pericope, the daughter is nameless. It was not until later that Flavius 
Josephus, a Jewish historian, named her Salome, though he never stated that she was 
guilty for the beheading of John the Baptist.” Many artists, playwrights, choreographers 
and fifmmakers have presented this story; however, the dance of Salome has been 
scandalized and misinterpreted for centuries. Interpreting her as an evil temptress is 
relatively common; however, if we cxplore the history of the narrative we will see that 
the likelihood of Salome being a seductress, sensually dancing to provoke the beheading 
of John the Baptist is highly unlikely in the biblical text. Both gospels introduec Salome 
as a little daughter with no apparent sensual suggestions, She appears, she dances and she 
is obedicnt to her mother’s request. The dance of this potentially twelve-year old girl is 
hardly worth the scandalized reputation her dance has received over the years. Moreover, 
the text never clearly indicates that King Herod was aroused by the dance. The word used 
for the pleasure of Herod is ‘aresen. According to many interpreters, this word does not 
refer to sexual pleasure. It refers to making someone happy, accommodating someone or 
doing something that someone will approve or find pleasant.!° The dance of Salome, a 
little daughter, was nothing more than to please Herod. There is no connotation 


associated with it. 





* Diane Apostolos-Cappadona, “Scriptural Women Who Danced,” in Darce as Religious Studies 
(New York, NY: Crossroads, 1993), 98. 


1? Janice Capel Anderson, “Feminist Criticism: The Dancing Daughter,” in Mark and Method 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1992), 122. 


History supports Salome’s dance as claims of innocence. The text does not 
describe the dance in any way nor occupies an entire sentence. While one may not be 
ahle to describe the dance in full, the text, word usage, history, and solid feminist 
exegesis reminds us that the dance was not likely scandalous, seductive or sexy. Rather tt 
was likely similar to those early artistic renderings that were produced before the 
development of the ferme fatal. It was likely that the playful dance of this little girl was 
of a child who wanted to please the party guests with leaps, twirls and jumps. It was a 
dance of innocence and it is dances such as tbis that have the potential to revolutionize 
worship today. Her dance was the virtue of innocence. It demonstrates that by allowing 
children to lead the congregation in worship employs innocence and empowerment. It 
ilJustrates the power of worshipping God through the eyes of the child or through the 


eyes of innocence. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Religious communities have traditionally sought to provide a religion-based 
solution for those experiencing life crises or in distress. Therefore, the terms “Pastoral 
Care,” “Pastoral Counseling,” and “Pastoral Psychotherapy” has its foundation 
historically in Christianity. The three distinctions of pastoral care, pastoral counseling, 
and pastoral psychotherapy refer to three different types of pastoral practices that may be 
confusing to laity. Oftentimes they are used interchangeably in both written material and 
in conversation. These three types of pastoral practices can be distinguished from one 
another by their extent. 

Historically, pastoral care and pastoral counseling were viewed as one and the 
same concepts in theological study because both share the “cure of souls” tradition. Both 
share the relationship in sense of responsibility and of attitude. However, with the 
merging of social work, psychology and psychiatry with the pastoral industry after World 
War I, theologians began to view pastoral care and pastoral counseling as two distinct 
entities that exemplifted different functions and skill sets. For example, pastoral care is 
aimed at guiding and sustaining a congregation whereas pastoral counseling ministers to 
an individual in need. 

Its introduction into mainstream America came under the auspices of pastoral 


care, exclusive of African-American input, beginning in the early 1940s by Seward 
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Hiltner, Carroll Wise, Paul Johnson, and Wayne Oates.! “Pastoral is a general reference 
to the church’s care for persons through one of her representatives rather than a reference 
to the services offered hy the sole administrator of a parish.”* 

According to the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, pastoral care stems 
from the bthlical image of a shepherd and refers to the caring concern expressed within 
the religious community for persons experiencing distress or trouble.’ In the modern-day 
American treatment, pastoral care refers to all pastoral lahor concerned with the support, 
fostering and nurturing congregants and interpersonal relationships. This includes daily 
expressions of care and concern that occurs in the midst of countless pastoring activities 
and relationships. Pastoral care is a brief and less therapeutically complex conversation 
than pastoral counseling, which is demonstrated through a supportive or sustaining 
ministry such as visiting the sick, caring for the bereaved or pastoral teaching. Pastoral 
care is the most inclusive activity of the three. It is “a hroad inclusive ministry of mutual 
healing of mind, body, and soul through growth within a community throughout its life 
cycle.” It is a less structured general work that can occur anywhere, at any time, with 


any one. Pastoral care must hold together religious, ethical, and psychological 





' John Patton, Pastoral Counseling in the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville, 
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perspectives. It brings the full witness of the Christian community, cven the moral 
perspective, to each interpersonal exchange.” 

Pastoral Counseling ts defined as the interdisciplinary use of theology and 
psychology for the task of mediating care. It involves extended conversations that 
specifically focus on the needs and concerns of the person secking help. Pastoral 
Counseling is offered in response by individuals and families who are experiencing life 
crisis and is able to express the paintul feelings associated to their crisis; seeking pastoral 
help in order to cope with it. This concept is an important new movement within the 
church, specitically, the project church, Pastoral counseling is also a synthesis of two 
important cultural resources: the Judeo-Christian tradition and modern psychologies. For 
this reason, it has broad social and cultural implications, which go far beyond the more 
immediate ministries of the institutional church.® These implications wilt not be explored 
further in this chapter due to time constraints. 

In 2015, pastoral counseling is viewed more as a method of providing a non- 
judgmental climate to examine (1) behavior (the way a person responds to certain 
conditions), (2) psychology (mental and emotional functions), and (3) theology (in the 
context of religion, faith, and spirituality) in order to create an opportunity for a person to 
grow in personhood and in the capacity to cope. The pastoral counseling process 
empowcrs the person to identify problems, devclop coping skills, discover resources, and 
resolve issues. More often than not, pastoral counseling mirrors psychotherapy in many 
ways. 


> Donald S. Browning, Mitreduction to Pastoral Counseling in the Clinical Handbook of Pastoral 
Counseling (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1993), 3. 
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The person who provides pastoral counseling ts called a pastoral counselor. 
Traditionally, a pastoral counselor is referred to the professional role of a person offering 
counseling who also ts a pastor. In a more specific sense, it describes a pastor who is 
ordained clergy and has obtained specialized skills at a level of competency beyond that 
of a general practice of minisiry. The pastoral counsclor has been trained to understand 
his or her way of functioning while helping others by completing a residency in Clinical 
Pastoral Education (CPE) and an internship in pastoral counseling. In the late forties and 
on into the sixties, CPE was the most significant influence on the development of pastoral 
counseling. Clinica] Pastoral Education is an integration of theological, psychological, 
and pastoral insights into pastoral functioning. It serves as a part of one's preparation for 
parish ministry, chaplaincy, lay ministry, teaching, and counscling. 

The pastoral counselor distances him or herself from an explicitly moral stance 
when working with people and focuses on the psychological dynamics involved. At 
times, individuals may need or request time and attention {rom the pastor or pastoral 
counselor in a structured relationship that may occur at a specificd time, in a specific 
placc. In this setting, the focus is on the individual and his or her problems and the 
pastoral counselor is nonjudgmental and concentrates solcly on psychological blocks and 
growth inhibiting behavior. “The major new development that has motivated the 
founding of the pastoral counseling movement has been the insight Lhat most human 
prohlems are various mixtures of both conflicted human freedom and moral and religious 
perspectives on human behavior.”’ This insight helps to explain the interrelatedness of 


psychology and theology in exploring human behavior. 





? Browning, /ntroduction to Pastoral Counseling, 6-7. 
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A.R. Gilmore cites four general qualifications accepted for the more specific view 
of the pastoral counselor: “(1) validation and accountability to the religious group which 
authorizes the person for ministry, (2) education in theology and behavioral science, (3) 
professional skill in counseling/psychotherapy, (4) and awareness of one’s own personal 
functioning.”® 

Validation and accountability to the pastoral counselor are granted at the national 
level in the Baptist church; some denominations may defer validation and accountability 
to the local level. “Most Christian and Jewish groups ordain persons who are pastoral 
counselors. Education in theology and behavior sciences is conferred through academic 
degrees usually a Master of Theology, a Master of Science, Doctor of Ministry, and/or 
Doctor of Philosophy.” 

Pastoral Psychotherapy moves beyond pastoral care and counseling because it is 
more specialized. It addresses more completely the psychological, cognitive, and 
emotional developmental obstacles within a person’s life, which may be impediments to 
free confident thinking, decision making, and action. “Usually the setting in which it is 
practiced is away trom where worship services are held. Hence, pastoral psychotherapy 
rescmbles, as its name suggests, more nearly the goals of psychotherapy as it suggests, 
more nearly the goals of psychotherapy in general.”!? Oftentimes, pastoral counseling 
borrows from pastoral psychotherapy, in that goal setting is part of the process. For the 


pastoral counselor, it requires possession of a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
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college or university, a three-year Master’s degree from a scminary and a specialized 
master or doctoral degree in the mental health field. 

The black American pastoral care model emerged as a discipline which seeks to 
identify, formulate, conceptualize and transmit to others caring values and methods 
grown out of God’s cncounter and involvement with black people. Today’s ideal of 
pastoral care for black Americans seeks to draw on the contextual] model of the past and 
relates it to recent behavioral science models. It utilizes a growth-counseling model, 
which emphasizes the use of supportive methods, improving relationships, utilizing 
positive personality resources, supporting coping skills and constructive behavior; and 
dealing with present realities. 

The development of black American pastoral care is distinguished from the 
tradition of pastoral care and counseling model that devcloped in the 1920s and later 
associated with the modern-day accredited agencies such as the American Association of 
Pastoral Care (AAPC) and the American Association of Clinical Pastoral Education 
(ACPE). These agencies offer a significant contribution theoretically and practically to 
the fascinating world of pastoral care and counseling. In relationship to pastoral carc in 
general, black American pastoral care has been (1) related to the church and to the 
historic heritage of care in the Judco-Christian tradition, (2) corporate, (3) biblical and 
theological in understanding the nature of their identity as children of God, (4) supportive 
of normal coping skills that prevent emotional illness, and (5) focused on the resources of 


the total community for the care of a person’s wholistic needs.!! 





UEP. Wimberly, Pastoral Counseling in the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1990), 94. 
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Black American pastoral care is a form of ministry that was developed by black 
Christians as a cultural response pattcrn of unconditional love and empathic care to 
person and families in times of emotional and spiritual calamity. Its power is grounded in 
the belief that God is intimately involved in black people’s lives, caring for them and 
sustaining them in the midst of their crisis. The goal of this caring response is to assist 
Jehovah Rohi in liberating people from the shackles that prevents growth toward personal 
wholeness in relationship to self, to creation and to the Creator. 

Dating back to the times when the first African slaves set foot on American soil, 
religion and care for the soul has always had powerful and unique forces in the lives of 
African Americans. Religion for the African slave was a means of liberation; a source for 
spiritual enrichment and sccular development. Therefore, African slaves established and 
relied heavily on their churches; retaining their faith in God. Termed today as the “Black 
Church,” it presents many details of racial and religious lifestyles unique to hlack history. 

Born out of slavery, the first black churches in the United States became beacons 
of hope and a sacred place where the oppressed and marginalized flocked to be calmed 
by the voice and presence of God. The church afforded slaves the opportunity to step 
outside of their oppressive condition and be empowered by the significant roles they 
filled tn their local church. Historically, the black church has always been the greatest 
source for African-American spiritual enrichment and secular development. It has heen 
recognized as the most independent, stable, spiritual and moral foundation of the black 
community by providing faith, hope and resources to strengthen and help those persevere. 

When those who are not black come to understand what black American grief is 


they will probably identify with us and perhaps claim they have it too. The place where 
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black folks go when they feel anguish is the black church. It is the place where our 


culture sends us when we are suffering, struggling and surviving difficult times. 

Grief sits in the pews of the black church Sunday after Sunday among our 
adolescent girls. Gricf ts the thirteen-year old, black girl who has been sexually abused by 
her step-father since the age of ctght. It is the fifteen-year old, African American honor 
student who is contemplating committing suicide because she cannot handle the bullying 
and social rejection from her peers. A few pews down, sits a seventeen-year old black girl 
who suffers from the invisible illness of depression and has heen engaging in self- 
injurious behaviors, Nearby is the sixteen-year old biack girl who suffers from substance 
addiction and is sexually promiscuous. Across the aisle in the pews sits an obese 
fourteen-year old black girl who has low seif-esteem and has been physically abused by 
her mother. Throughout the pews are their adolescent counterparts who also experience 
physical, mental and sexual abuse, suffer from low sclf-esteem, loneliness, depression 
and anxiety. 

The life of a depressed twenty-first century African American adolescent girl has 
been a struggle in effectively helping this challenging population. For every success in 
heiping a girl in crisis, there secm to be new, even sadder cascs to take its place. This is 
due to fragmented interventions and overwhelmed institutions with inadequate resources 
to a growing gap between the rich and poor, uninformed parents, overcrowded schools, 
and a more violence-saturated society than ever before. 

Historically, there are five prime structures within the black church that have 
carried out the caring of the souls: the symbolic worldvicw, the role of the black 


preacher, the family, the extended family and the church as a support system. They all 
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have been very supportive of the growth towards wholeness during slavery. Traditionally, 
in the black church, the pastor of the church who is oftentimes a “generalist” in pastoral 
counseling has filled the role. The term role is defined as “the organized system of 
participation of an individual in a social system.!? 

A generalist in pastoral counseling is one who understands his or her vocation to 
include pastoral counscling as a relative minor part of ministry. Generalists may have 
competency in counseling comparable to their competency in preaching, but in terms of 
the time and preparation devoted to that particular ministry function it remains one 
responsibility among many. 

Thus, the gencralist becomes the norm in the black church which feads most 
members to assume that the role of pastor makes one a specialist in pastoral counseling. 
The role of the black preacher was crucial in the relational structures because they held 
up the black Christian worldview. 

The symholic worldview has been cosmological for the black Christian. They 
helieve that God is very much involved in the everyday world, assuring the availability of 
resources for personal and social unity. Black Christians respond to this encounter with 
God through agape love. The multi-system of the black preacher, the black family, the 
black extended family and the black church sought to create relational structures that 
unage the eminence of God’s care for them; performing the traditional functions of 


pastoral care such as healing, sustaining, guiding and reconciling. 
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Ninetcenth-century black churches were the center of black social life. It 
ministered to the needs of the people; providing shelter for the sick and serving a host of 
secular gatherings. Church buildings doubled as community meeting centers and schools 
until permanent structures could be built. In 1886 blacks organized the National Baptist 
Convention, in a continued attempt to reduce the influence of white national bodies 
among blacks. Black churches served as the social and political power bases for African- 
Americans; functioning as the institutional center for black mobilization for civil rights. 
They organized rallies, protests, and marches, while teaching Christianity and community 
involvement. They provided an organizational base and meeting place, for African- 
Americans to strategize their moves in the ongoing fight against racial segregation and 
oppression. 

During the historical period of 1750 — 1910, the traditional functions of pastoral 
care sustained persons in the midst of slavery and in the midst of life circumstances. 
These traditional functions were evident in the brush arbor, the mourning bench tradition 
and the mutual aid societies and prevented people from losing the growth they already 
achieved. The hrush arbor was a secret supportive religious meeting held by slaves. The 
purpose of the meeting by those in bondage was to worship God freely by expressing 
their hopes and desires without fear whilc forming relationships with others also in 
bondage. The mourning bench tradition has cxisted since slavery and cvcn operative in 
many churches today, was a place in the front of the church where persons under 
conviction of sin sat and received collective support until the Spirit of the Lord touched 
them. The mutual aid societies were support systems prominent during the slavery and 


the reconstruction period. They were established to help persons maintain physically, 
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emotionally, socially, economically, and spiritually through caring relationships in the 
face of life crises such as death, dying, grief and loss. 

Pastoral care in all three supportive structures were vehicles of reconciliation; 
helping to guide persons to the source of wholeness as well as in the growth process after 
encountering God. When persons were in harmony with the Source of wholeness, healing 
manifested. Healing was in their mindset and assisted in the transformation from slave to 
child of God. There was a personal identity change in which they experienced self and 
social transcendence. 

During the historical period of 1910 - 1950, Black American pastoral care was 
performed by corporate patterns of care. In this new period, the brush arbor as a secret 
meeting place was no longer needed. The mourning bench tradition, mutual aid societies, 
the black preacher, family and extended family still existed and functioned, however, 
with new social conditions, After the emancipation of blacks from slavery, supportive 
structures were needed to meet the needs of the new urban residents that migrated from 
South to North. Storefront churches emerged as the major communal support for this 
urban migration. They functtoued as small extended families that provided many of the 
caring services to help blacks find wholeness. 

From 1950 to the present, social and personal transformations were 
interconnected. Thus, prompting organizations such as the Civil Rights Movement and 
the Black Power Movement to elicit blacks to awareness; provoking them to do 
something about the social systems that obstructed their growth as Americans who fully 


participate in socrety. 
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The role of caring for souls in the hiack church became prominent. Caring for 
souls meant building up the life of persons and the caring community, as well as 
addressing those social conditions that hindered the healing, sustaining, guiding and 
reconciling ministries of the church, The critical emphasis of pastoral carc was corporate 
care. This corporate care meant that the whole community functioned in a pastoral care 
capacity; not limited to the pastor’s duties or specialized pastoral care ministry. The art of 
African American preaching and worship was considered the primary function of care as 
a collective therapeutic experience in healing and empowering black people, especially to 
those experiencing crisis. Even today, this concept of black American pastoral care 
distillates a great power in nurturing the black person, teaching coping skills, value and 
self-worth; seeking to empower the individual to value self while existing in a culture that 
does not. 

The model of pastoral care in the black church is intentionally wholisic. It is an 
interdisciplinary approach to pastoral care in which one plays an active role in their 
healing, Wholistic pastoral practice in the black church involves some sort of adjunct 
therapy in addition to traditional pastoral care practice. 

According to the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, adjunctive therapy 
is a term defined to describe those modalitics that supplement private psychotherapy 
within clinical, educational, and industrial environments.!* There are many forms of 
adjunctive therapy modalities used in the pastoral care and counseling process such as: 
art therapy, dance therapy, drama therapy, industrial therapy, music therapy, occupational 


therapy, physical therapy, play therapy, poctry therapy; and recreational therapy. 





'* VR. Haddy, Pastoral Counseling in the Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling 
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Adjunctive therapists are a rich resource for pastoral care and counseling as a 
mode of preventative therapy. They believe the whole person can be treated through 
creative expressions which embrace mind, body, spirit and emotion. In essence, 
adjunctive therapies are considered wholistic and preventive therapeutic interventions 
that integrate pastoral care and counseling into a communal mental health program. 

In historical retrospect, there are three essential components of wholistic pastoral 
care and counscling that aid in assisting African American adolescent girls with coping 
with depression. They are the pastoral care provider’s awareness of the identity and life 
crises that cxists in the pews of the black church, incorporating cultural and creative 
concepts into the therapeutic process in order to promote emotional release and personal 
growth; and cognizance of family contexts and dynamics when extending pastoral care 
and counseling. 

Adjunctive therapy is critical to the practice of pastoral and spiritual care in the 
black church especially among adolescent youth. With that in mind, the focus is placed 
on liturgical or praise dance as the creative treatment modality in the therapeutic process. 

From the beginning of time, dance has certainly been an important role of 
ceremony, rituals, celebrations and entertainment. However, the history of dance is 
difficult to access because it did not leave many distinguishable physical artifacts to 
identify with cxact precision as to when it became a part of human culture. However, we 
know that dance was incorporated as an important part of our culture and religion as 
evidenced by our biblical foundations discussed in Chapter Two. Dance has become the 


popular social pastime of today due to interesting events that shaped its foundations, 
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inventots that created new styles and periods of time when dance and music were put in 
the forefront of innovations. 

Dance is a powerful therapeutic art. Dance has the ability to heal and serves and 
an antidote for people. Culturally, for centuries, people have expressed theit joy and 
anguish through the ritual of dance, conquering their pain and gaining inner strength. A 
basic premise underlying dance therapy is that there is an integral relationship between 
mind and body; ail movement reflects both intrapsychic dynamics and interpersonal 
functioning.’° Dance provides a healthy and comforting environment for persons in 
distress, suffering from physical and psychological conditions. It is the psychotherapeutic 
use of rhythmic movement as a means of cxpressing oneself without any boundaries or 
limitations, 

Kimerer LaMothe, dancer, philosopher and scholar of religion, says the following 
about dance: 

Dance—defined here as rhythmic bodily movement, whether spontaneous or 

rehearsed, choreographed or improvised, performed alone, with accompaniment, 

or among others—is present in some strand of nearly every major world tradition, 
and most known indigenous cultures. People around the world and throughout 
time have practiced some kind of rhythmic movement as effective for the kinds of 
experience and expression studied by western scholars under the category of 
religion.'!® 
LaMothe's definition ts significant because it helps acknowledge the universal place of 
dance in various cultures regardless of training or education in rhythmic bodily 


movement. It also helps to understand the role dance has played in the experience and 


expression of faith. 





'S Haddy, Pastoral Counseling, 6. 
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The relevant question in particular is how does dance serve as soul therapy in the 
spiritual development of African American adolescent girls? Dance as soul therapy is the 
spiritual csscnce and uniqueness of what it means to be hlack, the strong theme of 
endurance and perseverance of blaek culture. The technique of soul therapy is self- 
discovery; getling in touch with internal emotions in relation to external hlack 


expcricnces with the help of God. 


Dance: African American Religious Practice 

As this project focuses on a creative approach to pastoral counseling; utilizing 
liturgical dance as an effective method to help African-American adolescent girls 
sutfering from depression, it is appropriate that the discussion of general revelation 
begins with African American religion. The African American religious tradition 
understands God to be present in all of the human experience. 

Since ancient times, dance has heen of major significance in articulating the most 
reflective elements of human spirituality. It is our oldest art form and every culture uses it 
to express faith and to celebrate life's most important events. Liturgical dance has as its 
purpose the deepening and focus of worship; however, dance in the Christian faith is seen 
as entertainment or performance rather than as ministry or worship. 

Historically, dance has always been an essential element of African society, 
binding together communities, helping persons to understand thcir roles in relation to the 
community and spiritually helping people to understand and remember their role in 
relalion to the divine. Dance, in social ceremonies and rites of passage, have for centuries 


contributed to a sense of security, safety and continuity for the community. 
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In the African worldview, dance is a conduit of personal and communal healing. 
African dance as healing therapy has contributed to black people’s physical well-being 
and still remains an important supporting element in the spiritual, emotional and social 
well-being of African society. Today in Africa, dance is a means of marking life 
experiences, encouraging abundant crops, honoring kings and queens, celebrating 
weddings, marking rites of passage, and healing the sick both in soul and body. Africans 
brought their dances to North and South America as slave labor starting in the [500s. 
Dance helped enslaved Africans keep their cultural traditions alive. Many North 
American slave owners barred Africans from most forms of dancing; however, they 
found ways of getting around these prohibitions. 

Traditional African dance is connected to ritualistic and spiritual healing practices 
by addressing an array of infirmities. The community helieves that mind and body must 
be incorporated into ritual systems in order to facilitate healing and transformation. 
Rituals, given its holistic structure, benefit the society on many levels. Particularly, rituals 
involving dance, play an essential role in relieving and treating symptoms of 
psychological distress, decreasing and neutralizing the impact of psychological trauma. In 
many cultures, these noted benefits of dance operate without an awarcness of their 
workings. However, dance has been observed and researched as a valuable therapeutic 
byproduct in itself. 

Dance is a physical behavior that embodies many therapeutic properties that are 
released through movement, rhythms, self-expression, communion as well as 


mechanisms of cathartic release. 
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A specific dance of historical and religious significance in the African American 
cxperience is the Ring Shout. The Ring Shout is a vehicle for God's intentional, yet 
general revelation to humanity. The Ring Shout is an African retention which evolved 
during the period of African American enslavement in this country and continues to be 
present in contemporary African American Christian worship. The circle dance or the 
Ring Shout allowed enslaved Africans to create unity, express their spirituality and 
exercise creative resistance in the midst of oppression. However, the Ring Shout did not 
begin as a Christian practice. The Ring Shout began as a West African circle dance— 
which took on various forms in different tribes. Members of the diffcrent tribes 
discovered this commonality as they were mixed together on plantations, particularly in 
the southern United States.!’ 

Through communication, enslaved Africans and their descendants began to 
discern that this form of circle dancing was a means for them to collectively grieve their 
losses, cclebrate their joys, and maintain dignity and religious frecdom in the midst of 
captivity.'* For Euro-American slaveholders, dance was the adverse of spiritual practice. 
Dance had little to no cultural or spiritual value to the slayeholders. These slaveholders 
perceived the Ring Shout as an empty, {Tivolous over-sexualized activity. For enslaved 
Africans, the Ring Shout was a sacred activity for cnslaved Africans—an activity 


connecting them to one another, their ancestors, and to God.!® 
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As enslaved Africans developed their own spirituality, which incorporated 
Christianity, the Ring Shout continued to be a part of their spiritual practice, even though 
some African Americans, adopting white cultural values, disdained the practice.”° 
However, many continued to engage the Ring Shout both within and outside the confines 
of Christian beliefs. In fact, participation in the Ring Shout is documented as leading to 
Christian conversion for enslaved Africans and their descendants in many cases.”! 

There are three elements of the Ring Shout make it significant to this project. First, 
it was a community practice. Although the Ring Shout was practiced by individuals at 
times, it was always practiccd in the context of community which was a primary African 
American cultural and spiritual value. P. Sterling Stuckey speaks to the significance of 
this community practice and how it fosters religious community by saying the following: 

They needed, in other words, to fashion a form of dance in slavery that was 

consonant with the religious values of the majority of Africans, an especially 

daunting problem. Yet to begin with, circular dance was to suggest a certain 
wholeness that encouraged the spirit of community. With rhythms directed at 
ancestral concerns, a powerful means of rcinforcement was introduced as the 
dancers moved counterclockwise in the ring. In that way, symbol and substance 
were fused and essential oneness of spiritual outlook achieved, The complexity of 
the process, its grounding in profound human need, is demonstrated by the degree 


to which, in the Shout, requirements of the sacred were fulfilled in the most 
profane of settings, that of slavery.*? 


In the Ring Shout, the circle dancing, one finds this value demonstrated as a dance that 
intertwines the community together fostering cultural and spiritual unity in the context of 
oppression. This intertwining of community through dance is a reflection of God's 


communal nature and werk in the world. 


20 Stuckey, “Christian Conversion and the Challenge of Dance,” 47. 
* Stuckey, “Christian Conversion and the Challenge of Dance,” 47, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Praise Dance is a creative form of dance that glorifies God through physical 
expression of our acknowledgement of and relationship with God. The dance ministry is 
simply the process by which we usc the gift of dance to share the gospel or the good news 
of Jesus Christ to the lost and {o encourage, comfort, and edify the saints in the faith, This 
chapter moves from theory to praxis as the writer dialogues with theologians and 
theological disciplines to proposc an artistic model for intentionally engaging clinically 
depressed African American adolescent girls in dance. 

In this chapter, the language of pastoral theology is expanded outside of its given 
boundaries to include dance. This expansion necessitates the use of resources oblique to 
the normative scope of works included in the field of pastoral theology. Drawing upon 
black theology, girlfricnd theology, womanist theology, and practical theology, a 
practical and intentional shape to pastoral care and counseling ts developed for the 
African American church. This chapter sccks to answer the question “How might this 
artistic approach to pastoral counseling theologically engage the girls and create context 


for soul therapy?” 
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A Theology of Artistic Temperament 


Cultural scholar, Dr. Judylyn Ryan exemplifies the significance of inclusion of 
the artistic temperament in theological discourse in her work, Black Womanist Ethics and 
Spirituality as Ideology in Black Women's Film and Literature. She grounds her approach 
to theology of culture in the specificity of cultural and spiritual prioritization of the 
holistic well-being of everyday black women as expressed in the works of African 
American women arlists, African artists, and black women in other parts of the African 
Diaspora.' Ryan's use of the term “black” women embraces all women of the African 
Diaspora as the [framework for her work. Like many womanist scholars, she considers the 
intersection of race, class, and gender in both the creation of works hy African American 
female artists and the spirituality articulated in and emerging from their works. Ryan, 
with her paradigm of growth, begins her analysis of this intersection, not in the context of 
the tri-dimensional oppression that African American women face, bul m the pre-existent 
glory of African American women and men in their African ancestors.’ This model of 
growth is consistent with the non-linear approach to time and the transcendenec of time 
and spatial boundaries employed by both artists and activists in the Black Arts Movement 
and in the Invisible Institution—the precursor to both the black church and black 
theology.’ Additionally, like other womanist scholars, Ryan crosses boundaries by 


working concurrently in academic, artistic and community environments. 
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Ryan notes that many of the authors and filmmakers she studies utilize an 
“African religious cosmology,” or African spirituality, even when spirituality is not the 
primary focus of the narrative, plot, or the characters.* Ryan's approach follows the black 
women's texts...focusing on forms of spirituality shaped by diverse theologies and not on 
the theologies themselves.” 

Ryan articulates her approach to culture from a broadly understood notion of 
spirituality within the artistic context in which she works as follows: 


When I realized that spirituality was not simply an aspect of the characters’ lives 
but had explicit functions in advancing the artist's vision, I faced several 
challenges. First, { had to construct a definition of spirituality that would 
encompass these two distinct aspects while clarifying its connection to African 
American and other diaspora cultures. This challenge was compounded by the 
fact that the works did not focus on specific denominational theologies. Looking 
to the literary and cinematic works themselves, | extrapolated a definition of 
spirituality as a combination of consciousness, ethos, lifestyle, and discourse that 
privileges spirit—that is, life-force—as a primary aspect of self and that defines 
and determines heaith and well-being. Health and well-being are broadly 
conceived to mcluded nonmaterial—that is, psychological/emotional—aspects, as 
well as material aspects of life.® 


In addition to her definition of spirituality within the artistic context in which she works, 
Ryan develops and communicates a paradigm of growth which shapes her approach to 
engaging film and written works by African American women: 


By contrast, the paradigm of growth contains radically different elements. It 
defines culture as a dynamic composite of instructions on a chosen direction for 
growth, which cxist in the form of rituals, philosophies, artistic practices, 
memories/histortes, and ethics. Although the paradigm of growth also responds to 
oppressive events as obstacles to growth, it views resistance by ttself as an 
inadequate goal. At once a call to self-perpetuation and a response to any 
threatening debilitation, the paradigm of growth ts proactive. It envisions and 





4 Ryan, Spirituality as Idealogy, 3. 
5 Ryan, Spirituality as Ideology, 8. 
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secks to establish interdependent human relationships and pursues a positive 
multidimensional agenda.’ 


With Ryan, she embraces an all-encompassing spirituality, which incorporates a range of 
religious values based in African-centered spirituality and African cosmology. Ryan 
affirms black life and the intentional development of Africans, African Americans, and 
others throughout the African diaspora. 

With affirming black life, the theology of artistic temperament can be compared 
to a braided cord; in which elements are interweaved as a theological foundation for 
engaging African American adolescent girls in dance, The braided cord is an intentional 
representation of femininity, wbich speaks of the beauty of ethnic hair, particularly a hair 
style worn by African women throughout the diaspora. When one refers to “Getting their 
hair braided,” it is nonverbal kinship ritual in which wisdom, skill, creativity, affirmation, 
comfort and security are developed. Personally, getting the hair braided something that 
took place on a pillow sitting between the knees of my aunt in Nigeria; entrusting the 
nurture of hair and soul. 

In the same manner, the image of a cord is stgnificant. In its metaphorical sense, 
an umbilical cord is a life-giving bond and relationship of a mother and child 
demonstrating how life passes from one generation to the next. An electrical cord 
represents a source of conduit or power. In both scenarios, the cord only reaches its 
fullest potential when connected on both ends. The goal is to seek to connect with these 
adolescent girls in a therapeutic milieu and empower them through dance. 

The first strand of the braided cord is human activity, which is an important 


aspect of womanist theology because historically African American women could not 


? Ryan, Spirituality as ideology, 17. 
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make decisions, even regarding the use of their own bodies. Although hlack women are 
no longer physically in shackles, psychological, emotional, and economic dynamics stil] 
influence the level of activity experienced hy African American adolescent girls. Such 
dynamics may be combated through engagement in activities such as dance. This allows 
a greater awareness of a girl's own appreciation for and authority of her body and being. 

The priority of activity or agency in womanist dialogue begins with the definition 
of womanist developed by Alice Walker.® Alice Walker's definition of “womanist” 
articulates the role of the arts in African American women's lives and work: “Loves 
music. Loves dance. Loves the moon. Loves the Spirit. Loves love and food and 
roundness. Loyes struggle. Loves the folk. Loves herself. Regardless. ”” 

Associate professor of religion and ethics at Texas Christian University, Melanie 


Harris, notes: 


Human agency is revealed most clearly in the womanist definition. Part one of the 
definition describes human agency as a womanist who has knowledge and wants 
‘to know more,’ and ‘Interested in grown up doings.’ These attributes imply a black 
woman's knowledge and ability to exert power over her own self. Part two of the 
definition visibly illustrates human agency as a key theme in womanist thought by 
referring to a womanist as ‘traditionally capable.’ The short story told in part two 
of the definition suggests that the daughter, mother, and community (‘bunch of 
other slaves’) have agency by 'walking to Canada’ in hopes of reaching freedom. 
Even the hope of achieving freedom can be seen as evidence of human agency.!” 


Human activity or agency, as referred above, constitutes a desire for maturity, ability, and 
a willingness to push back barriers and strive for that which seems impossible. This is not 


for one’s personal well-being, rather for the welfare of the community at large. Human 
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aclivily is part of the /mago Dei, which is the image of God that is manifested in the work 
Lhat a person does in partnership with God. From the perspective of womanist theology, 
human activity must not be equated with being a superwoman. Part of the ethical nature 
of human activity for womanists is healthy and intentional self-care, which dictates the 
physical, mental, and cmotional care of self. Human activity creates a sense of 
responsibility as it relates to oneself, one’s future and one’s neighbor and community. It is 
in essence movement from victim to victor, that as one engages through dance, activity is 
essential to their journey towards healing and whoteness. Dance offers a means of 
expression used to foster awareness of and responsibility for one's hody. 

A major element that Ryan identifies in the works of hlack women is that of 
activity and its interaction with autonomy, transformation and the arts. As part of her 
paradigm of growth, Ryan notes that many writers begin with a pre-existing cultural 
vision which ts essentially transformative. She suggests that for black women authors, the 
development of human activity begins with an autonomous attitude and grows with 
cultural rituals and spirituality. Ryan further states that those same authors perceive a 
strong link between power, humanity and agency. 

Here and elsewhere, Black women artists embrace a definition of power summed 

up by South African educator Mamphela Ramphelc as “a range of interventions of 

which an agent is capable.” They view power as coterminous with human agency 
that is humanity itself. This view of power and human agency authorizes Black 
women's creativity—in literature, cinema, the visual arts, and the performing 
arts. |! 

Ryan demonstrates a link between activity and creativity. The development of activity 


through [iterature, film, the visual arts, and performing arts is clearly prevalent in the 


novel, Blue Tights. In the story, Rita Williams-Garcia draws upon a pre-existing cultural 
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vision as she allows the character, Joyce, to blossom under the tutelage and inspiration of 
the African-centered dance ensemble, Kuji Je Tea Ujana; having her celebrated as she 
dances as African royalty in the Kwanzaa celebration. Through Joyce’s participation in 
the dance group, she journeys from a somewhat powerless state where she is willing to 
inappropriately interact with a thirty-eight-year-old man for ten dollars to recognizing her 
own self-worth both as a dancer and as a young woman. This link between activity, pre- 
existing cultural vision, ritual and performing arts suggests that as one engrosses African 
American adolescent girls in dance, it is an important artistic exposure and engagement in 
the context of cultural comfort. Joyce’s engagement in dance in a culturally affirming 
milieu is what made the difference. For example, the rituals and cultural celebrations of 
the Kwanza celebration help the girls find their place in community. Such significance 
also suggests the necessity to balance engagement with popular traditional cultural 
practices. While the notion of activity and its relationship to cultural, artistic and ritual 
element has been touched upon as it relates to the novel, it will be explored in greater 
detail later in Chapter Five. 

The work of Katic Cannon in Black Womanist Ethics is also helpful in exploring 
this notion of activity. Cannon also grounds her ethical approach in her concern for the 
tri-dimensional oppression encountered by African American women: gender, class and 
race. Cannon uses the lived experience of novelist and anthropologist Zora Neale Hurston, 
to investigate what may be understood about human activity and how it may be instilled 
from one generation to the next. Cannon’s premise is that African American women's 
literature may be a source for transmitting ethicai, moral and cultural values from one 


generation of African American women to the next. Cannon says the following: 
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The Black woman's literary tradition has not previously been used to interpret and 
explain the community's socio-cultural patterns from which ethical values can be 
gleaned. [n doing so, I have found that this literary tradition is the nexus between 
the real-lived texture of Black life and the oral-aural cultural values implicitly 
passed on and received from one generation to the next. The ethical character of 
Black folk culture is strongly and unmistakably present in Zora Neale Hurston's 
life and literature. Even though it is not explicitly stated or elaborated in a moral 
or philosophical system, Hurston's writings guide and enrich an ethical 
perspective, which would otherwise be impoverished by a false objectivity. There 
are many ways to read Hurston’s texts but I can demonstrate that my interpretation 
of this literature is neither isolated nor idiosyncratic. Further, I acknowledge the 
uncharted waters of this method. It starts with expertence instead of with theories 
and values or norms. However, I believe that basic experiential themes and ethical 
implications can lead to norms lived out in the realities of day-to-day experience. 
My goal is not to arrive at my own prescriptive or normative ethic. Rather, what I 
am pursuing is an investigation (a) that will help Black women, and others who 
care, to understand and to appreciate the richness of their own moral struggle 
through the life of the common people and the oral tradition; (b) to further 
understandings of some of the differences between ethics of life under oppression 
and established moral approaches which take for granted freedom and a wide 
range of choices. I am being suggestive of one possible ethical approach not 
exhaustive. 


Cannon's treatment of Hurston demonstrates that for African American women, human 
activity is always crucial to the physical, psychological, emotional and spiritual survival 
of African American girls who may not be the recipients of holistic care and nurture. A 
component of this human activity is allowing the exploration and articulation of the 
relationshrp with God. This intersection of human activity and African American 
adolescent girl’s experience of God is through art. For the participants in this project, art 
and creative practices provide an intersection of human activity, self-care and spirituality 
used to decrease the intensity and frequency of depressive behaviors. 

The second strand of the braided cord is narrative. Stephanie Mitchem, in her 


work Introducing Womanist Theology, notes that the arts and ethnography, as well as the 
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intentional use of personal narrative, allow womanist scholars to unearth realties about 
African American women's lives that may not be discerned {hrough other means. + 

Tn this project, narrative is referred to the hcaring and giving voice to the African 
American adolescent girls who participated in this program. This narrative is the telling 
of mdividual stories, which arc woven into collective stories. It is ultimately woven into 
the Gospel story. All stories are secondary to the Gospel story; however, our stories are 
not negated. Rathcr, it corrects, affirms and completes hoth the individual and collective 
stories. 

Traditionally, in the black church, pastors have approached pastoral care through 
narratives, which draws upon personal stories from the preacher’s life, stories from the 
practice of ministry and stories from the Bible. From this perspective, pastoral care 
involves the use of stories by preachers in ways that help the hearer visualize how and 
where God is at work in their lives thereby receiving healing and wholeness. The role of 
the black preacher was to respond to the emotional, interpersonal and spiritual needs of 
persons in crises by drawing on the rich cultural legacy of storytelling. The role of the 
stones brought healing and fullness to the lives of individuals within the hlack pastoral 
care context. When stories arc uscd in this setting, it is considered soul theology, which is 
the core belief system that shows African American Christians how to come to grips with 
the world in a meaningful way. Soul theology makes up the faith story that undergirds the 
narratives used by black preachers and congregants in caring for others. 

In his work, Biography as Theology, James McClendon helps in developing a 
braided cord with which to reinforce engagement with African America adolescent girls 


who suffer from depressiou. McClendon’s assumption that contemporary life stories are 
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helpful to theology is significant to the work at hand.'* McClendon advocates for the 


significance of using narrative to teach the relationship between one’s story and God's 
story and the significance of the life stories of others for soul theology. 

The third strand of the hraided cord is presence. Presence identifies in the context 
of community, through dance, one may become the instrument through which another 
overcomes challenges and impossible circumstances and expeticnces God's loving care 
and intervention. As discussed in Chapter Three, one African tradition that exemplifies 
both the spiritual significance of presence and the place of dance in presence is the Ring 
Shout. The Ring Shout has tts significance in slavery; however, it is still present in some 
form in many African American congregations today. 

The Ring Shout was a ceremony where participants moved in a circle as it 
revolved in a counterclockwise direction, with slaves singing spirituals to rhythmic 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet.!* In a community practice, one person may be in 
the middle of the circle while others around prayed for, celebrated with, and protected the 
person as they worshiped and cried out to God. Although the Ring Shout was prohibited 
by the slaveholders, the Ring Shout was considered a rich and powerful environment 
which served at the context for Christian conversion to be manifested. The person in the 
encircled was said lo experience the powerful presence of God and the ancestors at the 
height of the shout. Just as with the Ring Shout, the dancer, Joyce, experiences the 
presence of community and senses the presence of her ancestors, which provides an 


additional sense of validation, affirming her gifts and ancestry. This experience created 
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an even greater sense of belonging. The expertise of Judylyn Ryan is again helpful in 
reference to the African retentions in Black women's artistic works. She states: “Each 
work manifests aspects of black women's creative/righteous agency and testifies to the 
capacity of the priestess functioning within the work of art and the artist-priestess acting 
through the work of art.”!° 

Presence symbolizes engagement with others that facilitates an understanding of 
oneself and deeper awareness of God in the context of community. Presence offers a 
three-pronged gift in the context of community. First it makes known Gad’s loving care, 
understanding and intentional interaction. Second, it develops a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of oneself. Third, it reciprocates a unique offering that enhances and 
enriches the community. 

Black theology, girlfriend theology, womanist theology, and practical theology all 
prioritize an intentional and dialectical hlending of theory and practice. The priority of 
story and narrative found across these disciplines is helpful in fostering praxis as the 


writer dialogues and dances with the adolescent girls to facilitate their growth towards 


healing and wholeness. 


Black Theology 

Anthony Evans states that the hlack experience must be seen as reali but not 
revelatory, important but not inspired. Like any theology, hlack theology must have a 
frame of reference. The cry of our black youth for realness is important and the black 
experience is rclcvant. It is relevant because from past experiences, our youth discover 


and are inspired by our history of persons struggling and surviving difficult times. 
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African Americans have always had faith in a power that would sustain them 
through struggle and support them in their movement lo become whole. This faith has 
found its most enduring entrenchment in the black church. Black theology works with 
black churches to remain responsible to their divine calling to continue to claim their 
blackness and their freedom as people of God. It is also their divine calling to struggle 
against forces that would block heing black in the world and against the obstacles 
preventing black Americans from achieving their full individual and group humanity, 
which God has created them to reach. To be black and Christian means having faith in a 
movement that recognizes that God works with the poor as they learn to love themselves 
enough to practice their total freedom and create their full humanity on earth as it is in 
heaven. The Christian part of black theology states that the God of freedom, through the 
birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ the liberator has provided a journey of 
faith and hope to be free."” 

The book, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation by Dwight Hopkins was a 
great introduction to black liberation theology, which is simply a reflection of the 
discrimination blacks suffered while growing up. Black theology has influenced the 
theological perspective of pastoral care and counseling to depressed adolescent girls 
because it reminds us that theology must find practical expression in society, especially if 
it is going to meet the needs of twenty-first century Christians. More importantly, it 
remunds us that God is involved with His people in real-life situations. Black theology is 
a critical reflection upon the practice with faith in a Spirit of liberation found in the black 


church (that is, following Jesus Christ) and the entire black community (that is, following 
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the broader Spirit for liberation).'® African Americans have survived and thrived with a 
spirit of hope and determination; despite slavery, segregation, and decades of de facto 
oppression. 

One concern of black male theologians and scholars that is important to the 
project is popular culture or pop culture. Pop culture refers to a particular way of life of 
black Americans or significant sector of its population, Popular culture was and still is a 
part of black liberation. It has been black folk’s way of life for centuries. It is black 
folk’s way of talking, walking, dancing, and singing, secing, thinking and acting out the 
black reality in America. Black pop culture encompasses a distinctive African American 
art form, a style of current events, reenacted folk wisdom, intentional black identity, 
black Ebonics language and the ritual practices that emerge from black daily life.'? 

Stemming from pop culture, a group of black theologians created a new discipline 
called “theomusicology.” Their journal, Black Sacred Music: A Journal of 
Theomusicology is devoted to scholarly writings in the areas of black sacred and sccular 
music from a theological perspective. Borrowing thought and method from anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and philosopby, theomusicology has as its core cultural worlds of 
ethical, religious, and mythological belicf. 

Using some traditional African theologies, it sees the presence of the divine in ali 
sectors of life and is multidisciplinary tn its approach with music serving a healing role 
for oppressed people. Theomusicology becomes a discipline that treats black life in a 


holistic manner and enables us to assess music as a form of rcligious experience and 
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education. It is a tool for us to move from theory to practice beyond the simplistic notions 
of good and bad and help African American adolescents gain stronger insight into their 
heeds. 

Non-believers used the music of blues and jazz to make it over. They also used 
soul music. Soul is considered the moral and emotional substance that has sustained black 
people through a history of adverse conditions. Soul is birthed out of deep social conflict. 
Thus now we have soul or neo-soul music. These musical emphases combine black 
theology, cultural criticism, social sciences and philosophy, and a radical journey into 
mass pop culture. 

As a youth pastor leading the twenty-first century youth black liberation theology 
is tapped into through the creative arts. It is hlack liberation theology that uses the back- 
burner beats of hip-hop rhythm to move the minds, bodies and feet of the masses away 
from the control of the system toward a new place. Through movement and the musical 
genre of hip-hop, R&B and gospel, she connects African American adolescent girls with 
stories of cmpowerment amidst life’s difficulties and spiritual resources for daily living. 
The music uniquely continues the role of hlack music in contributing to their movement 


toward liberation, a valued identity that centcrs on hope. 


Girlfriend Theology 

Girlfriend theology is a four-step methodology of theological reflection on one’s 
life story that is grounded in feminist theology. Girlfriend theology draws upon both 
ethics and theology to intentionally engage adolescent girls. It was devcloped out of the 


pastoral work and doctoral dissertation of Dori Grinenko Baker. Girlfriend theology is 
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integrally practical in nature and consistent with the intention of the project to 
purposefully engage African American adolescent girls in dance to facilitate activity, 
expression and spiritual development. Baker notes the priority of voice in girlfriend 
theology: 
Girlfriend theology, then, is not a new set of ideas systematized and categorized. 
Rather, it is a process of bringing to voice the 'God-talk’ that emerges when 
adolescent girls and adult women meet at the crossroads’ to share everyday 
experience.”° 
Baker's methodology and content in girlfriend theology offers a model of pastoral care 
that embraces the elements of activity, narrative and presence to intentionally engage 
African American adolescent girls who suffer from depression, She further establishes 
the resources available to girls and the necessity of relevant of pastoral care for girls: 
Through the research for this project, I found that girls' spirits are alive and well. 
Girls are connected to a living, breathing, almost-tangible divine presence. They 
question, they doubt, they sometimes call themselves atheist. But they remain in 
conversation with a church they seek to hold accountable to their innate desires 
for community, Connection, and meaning in the face of crisis. The girls I met are 
hungry: hungry for adults who will not he in a hurry to give pat answers to their 


questions; hungry for people who will admit to their own surprised moments of 
standing on holy ground, barefoot, wide-eyed, and mouth agape.7! 


Girlfriend theology is about providing the sate space for adolescent girls to tell their 
stories and to probe the emerging possibilities of hope in their lives. It is about hearing 
the stories that have been bottled up inside: the good, the bad and the ugly. It is creating a 
safe place where they can share in a gathering of community who can hold one another in 
gricf and in joy and ask about the deeper meaning of the patterns of young lives, It is 


about girls and women in a sacred space discerning the trace of a living, breathing divine 





*° Dori Grinenko Baker, Doing Girlfriend Theology: God-Taik with Young Women (Cleveland, 
OH: Pilgrim Press, 2005), 23. 
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presence that secks our companionship as much today as on the fresh new dawn of 
creation. Its invaluahle contribution gives and reclaims the voices of one of the most 
silenced groups in our society, the adolescent girl. Girlfriend theology attempts to address 
the problems of silenced selves, missing voices and girls in the footnotes.”” Girls in the 
footnotes are those who were forgotten due to women being too busy to turn their 
attention to girts coming into adulthood. 

Gulfriend theology constructs a method of religious educatton that begins with 
the voices and life narratives of adolescent girls. It engages in dialogue with those life 
narratives with adult women who have found their voice. It is a meeting at the crossroad 
between adolescence and adulthood to share common experiences, which translate the 
resources of women’s theological thought mto the context of female adolescence, 

Although girlfriend theology is grounded in feminism, womanist theology 
certainly has its influence. Womanist belief provides a counteractive response to white 
feminist theology’s tendency to reduce the lives of adolescent girls; thus, making them 
invisible, However, from its very inception, womanist belief has madc adolescent girls 


not only visible but also prominent. 


Wormanist Theology 
Womanist theology is also practical in its approach which provides further 
resources for expanding beyond the limitations of pastoral theology. This broadening of 


discourse of pastoral theology provides foundation for pastoral care through danec. 





*? Buker, Doing Girlfriend Theology, 17. 
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In her work Introduction to Womanist Theology, Stephanie Mitchem notes the 
synonymous nature of pastoral and practical theology in the context of womanist 
theology: 


Pastoral theology, also called ‘practical’ theology, is sometimes viewed as less 
important than theoretical constructions. However, womanist theology is serious 
about ensuring that practice and theory are connected: as we say, not merely God- 
talk, but God-walk. Many womanist theologians and ethicists are also 
practitioners, some involved in preaching, in ministry groups, and in the 
formation of other ministers. This connection between theory and practice has a 
healing dimension, whcther in educational institutions, the community, or the 
marketplace. 


Based on this theory, womanist theology helps to make the succinct transition from 
theory to praxis. Thus, it is understood as a theology tbat grows out of a prayerful faith 
journey of pedagogical testimony in the midst of a wilderness, survivalist, and 
reproductive ministerial experience. This experience teaches the sacred, spiritual and 
secular moments of African American women’s lives, every day. 
Womanist, Cheryl Kirk-Duggan, encapsulates the womanist approach in this 
manner: 
Womanist theorists want us to focus the eyes of Black Women on and toward the 
transformation of themselves, other African Americans, and of society, of the 
complex, pathological institutions and communities that are ailing and wounded: 
empowennent instead of denial and destruction. Cloaked by oppression, n1y 
Christian Womanist stance involves theology (dialogue, identity, sacrality, 
spirituality and power); Bible and narratives (authority, character, rituals, 
language and history); ethics (value, behavior, visibility, integrity, and praxis): 
and context (autobiography, culture, aesthetics, ecology and community).”* 


Womanist theology suggests an integrated approach nature to pastoral counscling which 


takes into consideration not only the spiritual well-being, but physical, social, and 





3 Mitchem, fntroducing Womanist Theology, 124, 
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emotional well-being of both adolescent girls and the community at Jarge which 
influences their development. 

Based on Alice Walker’s definition, theologian Delores Williams articulates that 
womanist theology is intentionally dialogical. Womanist theology is constantly seeking 
to remain im conversation with diverse communities while continuing to focus on those 
struggling against multiple layers of oppression, such as women of color and their 
children. She further articulates that womanist theology ts liturgically in form and it uses 
the ritual life of the black church as a source for theological reflection. It is also 
committed to both reason and experience as sources of imagery and metaphor. 

Womanist theologian, Jacquelyn Grant, articulates that black women’s expertence 
of oppression and God’s witness as a liberator within that context is what provides a Icns 
through which to read an interpret the Bible. Through this hermeneutic, Jesus appears as 
a highly personal God, who feels pain and struggle, and provides a comforting presence 
in the midst of oppression. 

Creativity and the creation of an affirming black aesthetic are significant elements 
of womanist theology. Pastora] counseling expands to the inclusion of dance as a creative 
and intentional means of journeying with African American adolescent girls toward a 
lived, embodied spirituality. Creation of an affirming black aesthetic is a creative 
response and a practical aspect of survival and must he taken into consideration in the 
articulation and praxis of pastoral theology. Black feminist, Bell Hooks, articulates this 
theological method in her Yearmings by stating: 


Whatever African-Americans created in music, dance, poetry, painting, etc., it 
was regarded as testimony, bearing witness, challenging racist thinking which 
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suggested that black folks were not fully human, were uncivilized, and that the 
measure of this was our collective failure to create “great” art. 


Although, she names herself black feminist, the artistic activity in which she writes is 
essential to the womanists: artists, activists and theologians alike. Hooks notes that art 
was necessary to bring delight, pleasure and beauty into the lives that were hard and who 
were materially deprived. As she writes of her own concern with aesthetics, she expresses 
how deeply her concern was shaped hy black women who were forming an aesthctic of 
being; struggling to create an oppositional perspective for their children and working with 
space to make it livable. 

E. Lynne Westfield, a womanist theologian and poet, states the persuasive reality 
of the need to be botb an artist and scholar in order to represent, engage and articulate the 
lived experience of black women with integrity. The implications of artistic engagement 
for pastoral theology suggests that pastoral counseling for African American adolescent 
girls may include the opportunity to articulate their story in a creative means that 
generates activity for the individual and the community. The implications of creative 
engagement also suggest that pastoral counseling should foster awareness and artistic 
venues for them to tell their stories in such a way that they can embrace their own stories 
and be empowered to create and as necessary re-create a life for themselves. Also, dance 
may be a natural part of this creative aspect of pastoral care and counseling in order to 
express and transform reality. The use of creativily and the creation of an affirming black 
acsthetic as part of pastoral counseling are concepts that have been essential to the 
sustainability of African Americans in general; however, African American women in 


particular. 





> Bell Hooks, Yearning: Race, Gender, and Cultural Politics (Boston, MA: South End Press, 
1990}, 105. 
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Youth and Practical Theology 


Finally, the discipline of practical theology is vital in the expansion of the 
language of pastoral theology. While pastoral theology provides tools for those in 
pastoral leadership, practical theology deals with the real life issucs that face its 
congregants. Practical theology is considered the practical application of theology to 
everyday life which seeks to answer four key questions: What is going on? Why is this 
going on? What ought to be going on and how might we respond? Practical theology 
includes various theologies of liberation that studies those moments, contexts, 
circumstances and practices in which God’s action intersects with our actions. 

Religious educator and professor of youth and family ministries, Andrew Root 
states that youth ministry is fundamentally a theological task thal seeks to participate in 
the ministry of God by moving from experience to reflection to action. He expresses in 
his work that youth ministry is a practical theological discipline that seeks to construct a 
theology of action or practice for younger generations of people. 

Root further argues that scholars of youth ministry “are those in the theological 
faculty that attend to reflection on God‘s action in concrete locations where young people 
are present, seeking to construct theorics born from practice that lead individuals and 
communities into faithful performative action in the world.”*° Therefore, youth pastors 
and leaders should be secking to understand how theology could enter into conversations 
with other areas of knowledge to help reflect deeply on expcericnces, so that actions might 


touch the broken humanity of adolescent girls. 





°6 Andrew Root, “Practical Theology: What Is It and How Does It Work?” Journal of Youth 
Ministry 7, no. 2 (Spring 2009), 7. 
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Historian, Albert G. Miller, argues that the black church is “trrelevant” to the 
concerns of Black youth.’ In response to the irrelevance of the black churches and the 
disconnections between the religious academy and youth, several scholars have begun the 
work of affirming the ways that ministry to youth is practical theology, which challenges 
practitioners to participate in the process of ongoing practical theological reflection. 
Particularly, Kenda Creasy Dean in her edited volume, “Starting Right: Thinking 
Theologically About Youth Ministry” asserts that youth are already practicing thcological 
reflection and thus she invites youth pastors and leaders to more intentional theological 
teflection on the lives and religious practices of and with youth.** Dean intentionally 
blurs the lines between professional practical theologians and the tasks of “theologically 
reflecting on our Christian action” required of each Christian when she writes: 

Approaching youth ministry from the perspective of practical theology assumes 

that youth are called to take part in every practice of Christian ministry... All 

Christians are called to be practical theologians, disciples whose obedience to 

God in the church and world puts our truth claims into practice.” 

However, in her writing she emphasizes that ministry to youth is considered the place 
where young people are provided a safe place with caring mentors and leaders to share 
personal stories in perspective of the great story. Youth need to know where God is in the 


midst of their lives and the eries and longing of our adolescent girls reveal a church-wide 


as well as a society-wide crisis. 





27 Albert G. Milicr, “What Jesus Christ and African American Teenagers are Telling the African 
American Church,” The Princeton Lectures on Youth, Church and Culture 1997, accessed May 20, 2015, 
http://www. pisen.edu/iym/lectures/|997/Miller-WhatpdF, 37, 41. 
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In order to interact seriously with the dynamic of youth culture, today’s youth 
pastors and leaders must be able to conceptualize about what they are doing and be able 
to draw upon the behavioral sciences and theology. Therefore, hy offering an artistic 
approach to pastoral counseling for African American adolescent girls ongoing practical 
theology is necessary for effective ministry with adolescent girls suffering from 
depression. In the project context, the praise dance ministry is practical theology. From 
the moment they hit the dance floor, they have begun doing practical theology at some 
level. As the participants of the “dancing with broken bones” dance program move from 
theory to praxis, they search for God in the places God didn’t appear to be; places of 
brokenness, suffering and confusion. 

The project church believes youth ministry is the “church” in its pastoral concern 
by reaching out to young people to emhrace their gifts and to walk with them in their 
process of becoming the created beings predestined by God. They strive to help youth 
share their gifts, grow in life skills, develop a positive self-image, overcome prejudices, 
develop respect for differences, serve those in nced, and foster social change. No one 
undercstimates the difficulty of youth ministry in the black church. African-American 
youth are drastically affected by not only all the toxic effects of American culture but 
also racism and poverty. The project church believes in practical ministry and 
acknowledges the difficulty of retaining its youth: verbalizing that the mental, emotional, 
spiritual and physical state of the youth is vitally important in the lifc of the church. 

The project church has many youth programs that provide opportunities for 
practical ministry. These programs include: Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Youth Sports, Teen 


Watch Ministry, Summer Youth Leadership Institute, Youth Choir, Youth Praise Dance, 
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and Youth in Celebration. One vital practical ministry attended by youth in the project 
church is the Creative Arts Ministry. This ministry was formed out of the identified 
concer regarding a wholistic youth ministry. Pastoral care and counseling to the youth 
meant to create a sacred space and platform for enslaved adolescent boys and girls to 
express their spirituality and exercise creative resistance in the midst of oppression. The 
Creative Arts Ministry contributes to a wholistic worldview, which emhraccs the 
essential place of community in spiritual practice. 

In this chapter, research of black theology, girlfriend theology, womanist theology, 
and practical theology were discussed to identify resources for pastoral care and 
counseling for African American adolescent girls suffering from depression. Girlfriend 
theology recognizes the significance of adolescence as a period of transition in which 
girls may be guided through a critica] season with women who are willing to share in 
their challenging transition. Womanist theology creatively highlights the experiences of 
African American women, which prioritize self-care and aesthetics by inherently 
integrating theory and practice. These characteristics allow for the creative arts, such as 
dance, to serve as vital forms of expression for African American adolescent girls to tell 
their story during this critical season of their development. Practical theology becomes an 
inclusive integration of lived theology with the creative arts into pastoral practice. It is a 
theological discipline that provides spiritual care and counseling to adolescent girls in 
crisis and helps reframe their lives in the light of a spiritual being for the sake of greater 
freedom and responsibility. With practical theology, the pastoral care provider utilizes 


dance to foster a connection with the girls by allowing the space for healing to happen. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A review of the literature did not yield studies that specifically address the role of 
a pastoral counseling ministry at an African American Baptist church to addresses the 
salient issues and harriers uncovered as a result of this project. However, if one reviews 
the literature of psychotherapy with African American clients through the 1970’s, it 
indicates that African Americans did not benefit from counseling. This position was 
based on statistics that African Americans did not remain in therapy longer than three to 
four months. Suhsequent data suggests that this phenomenon was related to the cultural 
differences between the therapists and client. The cultural difference was caused by the 
lack of knowledge about African American people and their family life by the Caucasian 
therapists. The African American client felt as though they were “paying” to educate 
Caucasian therapists, and, after receiving limited to no help from the therapists, would 
discontinue services. 

Converscly, in the past fifteen years, there has been an increase in African 
Americans seeking pastoral counseling. This has come about as a result of sclf-initiatives, 
the school system, and the court system. The courts mandate families to attend 
counseling as a result of domestic violence and mental health issues. This increase has 
also been related to the increase in availability of more African American therapists and 


or counselors being trained. A continued factor in African Americans receiving 
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counseling or mental health services is their limited involvement in research studics or 
research studies limited involvement of African Americans in mental health services. 
Thus, the present project can add to the limited research in the identified area of pastoral 
counseling because it helps to identify specific issues and barriers in seeking help through 
pastoral counseling; especially utilizing the creative aris among adolescent youth, 

In 1904, G. Stanley Hail, a pioneering American psychologist and educator, first 
coined the term “adolescent.” In doing so, he shaped underlying assumptions about this 
time of life as one fraught with “storm and stress” and full of unique emotional upheaval, 
mood swings, and psychological crises.! Hall was a pionecr to the clinical observation of 
Erik Erikson whose work supports the view of adolescence as a time when converging 
biological, emotional and cognitive transitions cause unparalleled developmental 
difficulties. 

According to Erik Erikson’s stages of development, an “adolescent” is a person in 
the age group of thirteen to seventecn. It is the stage of life between the beginning of 
puberty and the assumption of full adult responsibilities. Developmental psychologists 
who are sensitive to the differences between adolescent girls and boys are discovering 
that as they enter puberty and young adulthood are discovering that this time is above all 
most difficult for the girls. It is a lime described as a tumultuous and vulnerable. 

Youth ministers and leaders frequently face more and more incredibly, 
complicated situations with adolescents, their parents and community. Youth ministers 


and leaders, today, are called upon to be theologians, social workers, recreation directors, 





'G. Stanley Hall. Adolescence: hts Psychology and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, 
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program organizers and personal counselors; often laboring in contexts that downplay the 
importance of their work and the youth with whom they serve. 

Researchers and physicians would agree that there are many misconceptions 
about adolescent depression as there are about adolescents in general. They note the 
difficulty in diagnosing adolescents because so many of their depressive symptoms seem 
almost normal, The adolescent years are very tough; however, most of them are able to 
balance the requisite angst with positive peer relationships, academic success, 
extracurricular activities and the development of a strong sense of self. Occasional bad 
moods or acting out is to be expected, but depression is something different. They face a 
multitude of pressures, from the changes of adolescence to questions about who they are 
and where they fit in. Girls’ in adolescence comes with social factors such as sexual and 
physical victimization, discrimination, bullying, interpersonal relationships, peer 
pressure, gender identity, etc. 

Sadly, depresston among adolescents is more common than most people think. 
Depression can destroy the very essence of an adolescent’s personality causing an 
overwhelming sense of sadness and withdrawal. Adolescents with depression do not 
always appear sad, nor do they necessarily withdraw from others. For some depressed 
adolescents, symptoms of irritability, aggression, and anger are more prominent. Other 
signs and symptoms of depression in adolescents are: tearfulness, loss of interest in 
activities, changes in eating and sleeping habits, fatigue, difficulty concentration and 
thoughts of death or suicide. Studies show that from adolescence until old age, girls and 


women are much more depressed than boys and men. In addition, adolescent girls 
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attempt suicide much more often than boys; however, boys’ suicide attempts are more 
successful than girls’ attempts. 

Although depression is highly treatable, experts say that only one in five 
depressed adolescents receive treatment. This is largely due to adolescents relying on 
parents, family, teachers and others who care for them to recognize their suffering and 
seek the treatment they need; unlike adults who have the ability to seek mental health 
treatment on their own. Most parents, teachers and caregivers are often unsure if their 
adolescent is depressed or Just being a teenager. Since there are limited interactions with 
the adolescents in our churches, pastors and leaders often miss the red Mags. While some 
growing pains are to be expected as the adolescent population grapples with the 
challenges of growing up, dramatic and long-lasting changes in personality, mood, or 
behavior are red flags of a deeper problem. One must consider how long the symptoms 
have been present, how severe they are, and how different the teen is acting from his or 
her usual self. 

A parent or caregiver’s response to adolescents suffering from depression is to 
seek treatment. One should not underestimate the danger of this mood disorder; 
recognizing the crucial importance of talking to someone when they feel hopeless and/or 
helpless. Medications are effective biological treatments for depression; however, they 
are not necessarily treating the root of the problem. Antidepressants can help most feel 
better, but their effect is not immediate. Antidepressant medication cannot remodel the 
brain; hence, people with depression must take antidepressants consistently in order to 
maintain a healthy state of mind. Medication is perhaps the only way to affect people 


directly, but even neuroscientists agree that medication alone is not enough; additional 
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treatment is needed.” Unlike medication, dance or movement is known to be an antidote 
for depression. It has proven to be a more natural way of treating mental disorders and 
also a more effective onc. This is because patients are in close contact with therapists and 
professronals who encourage them to engage in purposeful activity. Dance helps them to 
come to terms with reality, view their problems through a more optimistic lens, and make 
it casier for them to accept self. Especially in therapeutic group settings, coopetation and 
the sharing of feelings can make those seeking treatment feel better as they realize that 
they are not alone. In wanting to assist African American adolescent girls who suffer 
from depression, the goal is to uncover the potcntial of dance to provide soul therapy. 
Hopefully it will to prove the how and why dance is an alternative, if not a better, 


solution than medication or talk therapy. 


Dance Theorist: Rudolf Laban 

In all the writings on dance movement therapy, each references the life, work, and 
career of Rudolf Laban; also noting his influence on therapeutic dance, Laban is known 
as the father of modern German dance and one of the most prominent movement theorists 
of all times.? In Bosnia and Herzegovina, Laban was an artist and architect at the 
beginning of his career. In 1900, he went to France to study graphic arts, anatomy, and 
architecture and became a dancer. The American dancer, Isadora Duncan, also arrived in 
Paris around that time. Unlike Duncan, who created lyrical movement portraying Greek 
figurines, Laban believed that movement was generated from the self rather than from the 


music. He claimed that movement is what creates the space around us. He wanted to 
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liberate movement from any feeling of constraint finding total harmony of soul and spirit. 
As a theoretical artist, Laban was drawn 1o the expressionist ideas of various theoreticians 
of the late 1850's, such as Ermst Hacckel and Wilhelm Wundt. Basing their art theory on 
the spiritual context of Darwinian natural philosophy, they developed “new, rationalist, 
so-called ‘psychophysical’ methods to establish a philosophical basis for the unity of 
mankind and nature.* Laban was zealous in presenting a universal order to the world 
through dance. He viewed the creation of dance as a cultural factor; a serious cultural 
work in which dance ts the physical, spiritual and intellectual educational force. Laban 
believed that by moving in space, the dancer had the power to construct the sout of the 
world. 

Evelyn Dorr states, by means of the Harmonelehre der Bewegung (Harmony 
Theory of Movement) Laban attempted to create a new human being, the so-called 
‘complete man’ or Volmensch who cultivates his will, thoughts, and feelings into a 
‘harmonious whole,’ in accordance with the ideal prescribed by nature.”” Laban strongly 
belicved that movement and dance could set one free and make him or her stronger and 
foster a happier life. 

Today, Laban’s ground-breaking ohservations about hody connectivity to let 
movement come to life are milestones in pedagogical studies, child development, 
educational theory, and non-verbal communication studies. His Movement Analysis is 
about observing, understanding and describing movement through the human body. The 


disciplined study of movement advocates mind-body interactions so that human 
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wholeness can be attained. This wholencss is attained when pcople begin to look at 
themselves as creations of nature rather than as social beings bounded by cultural norms. 
For African American adolescent girls, through dance and movement, they will be 


socially and psychologically liberated. 


Dance in Psychotherapy 

Pastoral psychotherapy moves beyond pastoral counseling hecausc it is more 
specialized. It addresses more completely the psychological, cognitive, and emotional 
developmental obstacles within a person’s life, which may be impediments to free 
confident thinking, decision making, and action. It is usually practiced in a setting away 
{rom where worship services are held. According to the American Dance Therapy 
Association (ADTA), dance therapy is the psychotherapeutic use of movement as a 
process, which furthers the emotional and physical integration of the individual. In this 
project, psychotherapeutic refers to the psychological rather than the medical means of 
treating depression. 

Many people are not good with words especially those suffering from depression. 
They are reluctant to express themselves because they are afraid of what others may think 
or say. This difficulty communicating verbally challenges them to find different ways of 
expressing themselves or else feclings of loneliness and helplessness will constantly 
plague them. Recent studies on expressive therapy for depression have shown that music 
therapy can eliminate self-defeating beliefs and direct patients toward a more positive 


outlook, while dance in psychotherapy can help people overcome past traumatic 
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experiences through movement, instead of forcing them to expose themselves and 
somehow transform their overwhelming feelings into words.’ For this project, dance 
becomes the physical manifestation of the soul and the body is the medium through 
which emotions are released. Dance in its pure sense conveys the adolescent’s thoughts, 
feelings, issues, and insecurities. 

Healing through dance is not a new treatment, rather it is a discipline is emerging 
from the distant past. As the Dutch psychoanalyst Joost Meerloo has noted, “the dance of 
the medicine man, pricst or shaman belongs to the oldest form of medicine and 
psychotherapy in which the common exaltation and release of tensions was able to 
change man’s physical and mental suffering into a new option on health.”® It is amazing, 
as we look at African American history, to see how dance is able to recollect histories 
from its past, apply them to our present and prepare the body for the future. As dance 
evolves and continually grows, it inevitably leaves a mark on the people and cultures that 
experience it. 

It is generally belicved that dance therapy is an outgrowth of modern dance. 
Ballet and modern dance both have distinctive techniques and organizational styles. 
Ballet is very technical and formalized; restricting the dancer in one-way or another and 
whereas hy complete expression through the body cannot be attained. Modern dance, on 
the other hand, is more open to experimentation, creativity, and Lhe expression of the 


“totality of he human experience through movement.”” Modern dance technique is 
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essentially based on the natural movement of the body free of any boundaries. 
Trailblazers of early modern dance, such as Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Martha 
Graham and Doris Humphrey, created movement sLraight from their bodies. Graham’s 
dances are primarity based on her creative movement discoveries. Her technique begins 
floor-bound with an exaggerated use of contraction and release to portray such psychic 
connotations as pain and ecstasy.'? Doris Humphrey’s technique has a more natural and 
theoretical appeal, which emphasizes fall and recovery. Humphrey’s dances are 
contrasting in rhythm, design, dynamics, and gesture, which she regards as the four 
components of movement.'' These dancers danced with their souls; developing their own 
principles and methods that have become the foundation of modern dance technique. 
Anna Halpin, a pioneer in postmodern dance, states, “When movement is liberated from 
the constricting armor of stylized, pre-conceived gestures, an innate feedback process 
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between movement and feeling is generated.”’* In this flexible form of dance, one can 
express themselves as openly and intensely as they want by internalizing movements so 
that the dance becomes their personal statement. As the German-American psychoanalyst 
Karen Horney has said, “It is of great importance to psychotic balance that there are arcas 


accessible to spontaneous emotional experiences; creative abilitics, for instance, may be a 


salvation.'7 





' Jill Johnston, The New American Modern Dance: The New American Arts (New York, NY: 
Collier, 19673, 164. 


1 Johnston, The New American Modern Dance, |65,. 


? Anna Halprin, Dance as a Healing Art: Returning to Health with Movement and 
Fmagery (Medocino, CA: Liferhythm, 2000), 24. 


'° Elizabeth Rosen, Dance in Psychotherapy (New York, NY: Teachers College Columbia 
University, 1957}, 1. 
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In the late 1930’s, modern dance classes were taught in psychiatric institutions 
and private clinics; proving to be very beneficial to the patients. Therefore, dance 
instructors were motivated to explore the possible therapeutic aspects of dance and 
movernent. Marian Chace, a dancer and teacher, was authorized to practice dance therapy 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., in the 1940’s. According to Elizabeth 
Rosen, Chace believed that dance therapy could initiate contact and provide support 
among individuals, allowing them to relate to others when they could not communicate 
meaningfully otherwise.”'* Today, dance/movement therapy is slowly becoming more 
widespread as people begin to recognize its potential. Dance/movement therapy sessions 
are offercd tn many countries and sometimes take the form of recreational dance classes. 
Venues for these therapeutic sessions can be cither outdoors or indoors, in a natural 
milieu, dance studio, large room in a mental health clinic, a residential treatrnent center, a 
tehabilitation center, or even a cozy room at home. No matter which environment the 
sessions take place, the person receiving services should feel comfortable and safe. It 


should take place in warm and pleasant places where patients can be themselves. 


Pastoral Counselor as Dance Therapist 
The pastoral counselor in this context becomes a dance therapist. As the dance 
therapist, he or she must be able to observe behavior and movement to get a sense of how 
the person or adolescent feels. They must also be able to encourage them to cngage in 
purposetul activity. As the dance therapist is dancing with the patient, he or she 
communicates with them through movement. It is as if they are comforting them: “I feel 


every emotion — I know hate, sadness, and loneliness; I know all these moods that 





Rasen, Dance in Psychotherapy, 60. 
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separate you from people. I can feel al! these things too, and [ am not repelled. By 
dancing with you, I aceept you — and we know one another for a moment.”"? In order to 
do that, the therapist needs to develop a strong awareness of how he or she uses 
movement. This can only develop after years of dedicated dance training, through which 
the therapist learns how to express through improvisation and creative dance. The dance 
therapist utilizes empathy based on visual and kinesthetic perception. It is important to 
note that the stronger the relationship between the patient and the therapist, the more 


effective the treatment. 


Blue Tights 

The novel Blue Tights, by Rita Willtams-Garcia, articulates the role dance played 
in the life of an African American adolescent girl.!° The novel's key character, Joyce, 
seeks to navigate the deceitful cultural waters of the dance world, as well as, a 
middleclass high school whose cultural milieu is different from her background. 

In terms of a dialogical foundation, belonging, body image and dance were the 
key themes identified in Blue Tights. Belonging refers to one's desire to have a sense of 
love and security and to be a participant of a safe community. Body image, a significant 
theme for all young women, refers specifically to Joyce's struggle as a young African- 
American adolescent girl, whose body was distinct trom her counterparts in the school's 
dance program. Joyce's body image was transforined as she participated in Kuji Je Tea 
Ujana Dance Ensemble where she was affirmed in the presence of other women with 


similar body structures, hair and features, and for her giftedness in dance. Dance points to 





Rosen, Dance in Psychotherapy, 60. 


16 Rita Williams-Garcia, Blue Tights (New York, NY: Puffin Books, 1988), 
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the significance of movement not only as an art form, but a means of self-expression, 
transformation and affirmation that takes place not in isolation, rather in the context of 
community. 

Joyce's scarch for belonging is intertwined into all of her relationships. The 
extensiveness of Joyce's search for belonging is seen in her consistent attempts to fit in 
with the popular girls hy wishing she could have what they have, clothes and boyfriends. 
The depth of her yearning to belong is seen in her willingness to relate to a thirty-eight- 
year-old man who shows her attention. No matter where Joyce turns, she is rejected. The 
girls, dance instructor and her mother rejected her. In fact, Joyce is so overcome by the 
multiple rejections that when she receives a letter from the Dance Conservatory for which 
she auditioned, she immediately throws it in the trash without opening it; imagining it is 
yet another rejection, 

Joyce begins to transcend this fear of rejection and gain a sense of belonging with 
her first visit to an African-ccntered dance troupe, Kuji Je Tea Ujana. During her first 
visit, she notices that the other females in the class have hips, thighs, breasts and butt like 
hers. Joyce realizes that everyone’s shape had such a variety that she lost her exclusivity 
and saw herself as another dancer. The contrast between the dance class at school and the 
community dance troupe is further seen in that each dancer is in the Kwanzaa celcbration. 
Therefore, she is affirmed for her movements rather than criticized. Joyce’s struggle with 
belonging and wrestling with body image begins to subside as she finds a place to belong 
in the community dance troupe and develops a greater sense of self. The novel suggests 
that part of Joyce's interest in taking pride in her appearance is because of her 


Participation in the community dance troupe, where she sees other women with her shape, 
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and similar features. Furthermore, she sees women with greater self-esteem and a 
healthy sense of self-worth. This community participation provides affirmation of Joyce's 
personhood, ethnicity, and appearance, as weil as her giftedness in dance. Joyce finds 
both affinnation and correction with the dance troupe. It is not simply dance but the 
synergy of dance and community in which Joyce finds hersclf. Even when Joyce is not 
dancing, her constant companion is her oversized dance bag, which suggests the essential 
presence of dance in her life. 

As the role dance is played out in lived spirituality, the divine experiences in 
Joyce's life and any connection with her love of and passionate devotion to dance is 
examined. Reflecting on Joyce’s experience with Christianity and Istam, she appears to 
be done with God; whether an African deity, Allah or a Christian God: 

God don't answer prayers, she told herself, unfolding her hands from her 

belly. Ain't no way a true God would give her love and take it away. Ain't no 

way a God of any kind would Ict her hurt so much or maker her loncly all the 

time.” 

Joyce's only personal experience of God comes by way of what God is not and cannot 
provide based on her interactions with others. When given a choice between God and 
dance, Joyce unequivocally chooses dance.'* Therefore, dance plays a central role in her 
life and is central to her wholistic maturity as she navigates the deceitful waters of 
adolescence, Dance is Joyce’s embodied approach, her resistance. The relationship 


between activity and aesthetics is exemplified in Joyce's choosing to dance. It is the way 


she exercises creative activity. 





'? Williams-Garcia, Blue Tights, 108. 


'® Willtams-Garcia, Blue Tights, 84. 
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In their work, The Godbearing Life, Kenda Creasy Dean and Ron Foster note that 
part of adolescence is choosing a god: 
Choosing a god is fundamental to the process of identity formation, and we soon 
discover that not just any god will do. Power and status, money and education, 
drugs and alcohol, even friends and family are common gods towards which we 
direct our lives. We hunger for a God who is bigger than the self. Choosing an 
inadequate god, a god too small to transcend our limitations and who therefore 
can neither save nor transform us, drives us to keep hunting. The difference 
between youth and adults often is simply that adults have stopped acting out this 
search, maybe because we have settled for lesser gods instead.!? 
Joyce's critique and rejection of a god who will not allow her to experience love is a 
natural part of her spiritual development. While her analysis is not as complex as most 
theologians would like, nonce of the gods offered to Joyce were capable, as they were 
offered to her through others, of allowing her to experience the one thing she wanted, 
unconditional love. The closest experience is Joyce's experience of unconditional love in 


the Kuji Je Tea Ujana dance troupe that may be considered as the revelation of God's 


Spirit in community. 


For Colored Girls 
The film For Colored Girls, by Tyler Perry is based on Ntozake Shange’s 1975 
stage play, For Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide: When the Rainbow is Enuf 
at the Booth Theater in New York. It articulates the stories of seven women who have 
suffered oppression in a racist and sexist socicty.*” The chorcopoem is an innovative 


combination of poetry, drama, music, and dance. For Shange, ihe combination is 





'° Kenda Creasy Dean and Ron Foster, The Godbearing Life: The Art of Soul Tending for Youth 
Ministry (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 1998), 15. 


*° Shange Ntozake, For Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide; When the Rainbow is Enuf 
(New York, NY: Scribner Poetry, 1975). 
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important by her discovery of her identity as a woman through words, songs, and 
literature; she learned about her identity as an African through dance. 

Each of the women portrays one of the characters represented in the collection of 
twenty poems, revealing different issues that impact women of color in particular. The 
seven wonien are not named; they are meant to stand for the women who make up the 
rainbow. They are called “lady in red,” “lady in blue,” and so on. Just as girlfriend 
theology seeks to engage in dialogue, life narratives with women who have found their 
voice, cach woman in the play and film tells her own story. All stories are interwoven 
together. As the women tell their stories, they reflect on what it means to be a woman of 
color, what chances and choices they have. These women are in pain; they are angry. 
They have been abused by their lovers, their rapists, and their family. Each has been 
pushed to the edge of depression. What strength they have left, they find in music and in 
each other. The film is about the women, about who they are and what they have 
experienced. These wonien grieve, but they also celehrate their lives, their vitality, and 
their colortulncss. These women find power of their own voices and the courage to teff 
their stories, Thus they triumph. 

In the stage play, Shange produces and idealizes black feminist collectivity from 
the opening stanza to the final laying on of hands through the form of the choreopoem, 
which integrates poetics and scripted movement. Bodies hecome conduits for producing 
social relationships. Instead of emerging as props in the social drama, the women, 
through touch, express feeling, cultivate community, confront pain, and engage in play 


and pleasure. The movements that facilitate touch work against the demonization of black 
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women because of their body difference. Through the touching bodies, the women 
demonstrate the humanity of black women. 

Alongside the call for storytelling that will narrate a social drama that does not 
demonize black women, the lady in brown describes the distorted movements that 
accompany Lhe mischaracterizations: 

Half-notes scattered / without rhythm/ no tune / distraught laughter fallin / over a 

hlack girl’s shoulder / it’s funny / it’s hysterical / the melody-less-ness of her 

dance / don’t teli nobody don’t tell a soul / she’s dancin on beer cans & shingles.?! 
The imagery in the opening lines suggests that colored girls diffuse pain with laughter, 
dance, and silence, which, considering the hostile environment is only partially effective 
in producing the joy of dancing. At Lhe same time, the imagery calls attention to a history 
of black dancing in the midst of circumstances Lhat range from unfavorable to dangerous. 
From the plantation to the Broadway stage, African American dancers have designated 
spaces to perform and transform environmental difference into rhythm. 

A noted character is the lady in yellow, Yasmine. Yasmine teaches Nyla, the lady 
in purple to dance. Yasmine helps Nyla deal with her own problems by giving the 
impression that she recognizes herself at that age, passionate and rash. The manner in 
which she deals with Nyla reinforces the sense that she is giving something back to an art 
that fostered her creative soul freedom. Yasmine feels completely content to live as she is, 
prioritizing personal happiness over materialistic gain, missing love in her life for sure, 
but otherwise together, and proud that she has managed to frec herself in a calling she 


loves. 


“| Shange, For Colored Girls, 17. 
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Liturgical Dance 

Liturgical Dance Notes 

Balletic slim with gently nubile curves 

And sweetly graced extensions of long limbs 

They sway, step, bend to syncopated hymns. 

Their mothers beam. How well, they think, dance serves 

God's glory (and their own) in finer style 

Than old processions jumbled full of tots, 

White-veiled and bumptious, tasting nuns’ DO NOT’s 

Surging off center down the middle aisle 

Lord as You look on such eclectic prayer, 

Such very now liturgic elegance 

With its proponents all quite blind to where 

It self-creates less happy circumstance, 

Hold tight and tenderly within your care 

Little fat girls who won’t be asked to dance.” 
What is liturgical dance? What is it about and who is it for? One could read the poem 
above and substitute the word “fat” with old, ordinary, unqualified, rejected or a myriad 
of adjectives that give permission to exclude. In many churches and in many praise dance 
groups today, the emphasis is on performance. The performance on any given Sunday, 
many times feature extensive and complicated choreography that showcases the style of 
the choreographer and the skills of the dancers. However, the question for discussion is: 
what is liturgical dance supposed to be? Are there deeper roots in dance and a deeper 
purpose in this art form as an expression of healing, deliverance, worship, prayer and 
praise, regardless of the person or persons dancing? Is there a format that can serve as an 
avenue for adolescents to explore this art as a form of worship and inclusion? 


In recent years, how people see worship and ministry is changing. There is an 


emphasis on various art forms being incorporated within churches to help lead believers 





“= Mary Margaret Milbrath, “Liturgical Dance Notes,” First Things, August 2003, accessed March 
23, 2016, htips://www.tirstthings.com/article/2003/08/liturgical-dance-notes. 
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into a deeper level of worship and spiritual growth. One art form that has been identified 
in accomplishing this is the ancient art of liturgical dance. 

The purpose of this project was to explore liturgical dance as an avenue to help 
African American adolescent girls reduce the frequency and intensity of their depressive 
symptoms. It further seeks to help them enter into deeper worship and spiritual growth, 
This dance therapist believes it is possible to offer liturgical dance as an avenue of 
spiritual growth by using the setting and elements of small group ministry. In a time 
when church leaders are seeking innovative ways to engage parishioners in exploration 
and expression of their faith, the marriage of the small group ministry model with 


liturgical dance could prove to be a valuable tool in accomplishing that goal. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The development of spiritual and emotionally healthy adolescents is the 
responsibility of the whole community of leaders. The barriers and salient issues related 
10 why adolescents and their famihes in distress of this context do not fully utilize the 
existing pastoral counseling services has becn a regular topic of conversation among the 
church leadership. This coupled with the expression among adolescents of Lhe project 
church that there ts not much church relevance to their life or one who understands their 
ersis brings concern, With this in mind the goal was to develop a pastoral care and 
counscling model that will accomplish the aforementioned concerns and be consistent 
with the philosophy of the church. This philosophy promotes the idea that the churcb 
must employ the “wholistic” approach to ministry (hat addresses the psycho-spiritual 
needs of the whole person and meet the needs of the people at all times; including the 
youth. 

The goal of this project is to develop, implement and evaluate an artistic pastoral 
counscling model for African American adolescent girls at the project chutch. This will 
be done through artistic engagement with African American adolescent girls by 
employing dance as an innovative form of psychotherapy, which works with the whole 
person by integrating movement, creative process, and verbal communication. This 


arlislic engagement of dance fosters affirmation when grounded in activity, narrative and 
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presence. Intervention is essentially the moral committment to the adolescent girl and 
communal well-being. Narrative constructs a framework where biblical and personal 
storics arc heard and help the adolescent girls understand their signtficance in the gospel 
stories. Lastly, presence suggests that others become the instrument through which one 
can experience God's loving care and intervention, Building upon the strength of the 
dance and movement therapists within the context, there will be a range of instruction, 
assigned readings, assessments, mentoring, and integration of dance. Through these 
elements, the adolescent girls will develop the connection of body and mind which aims 
to further self-expression, healing, personal growth, and the treatment of physical and 
social issues. They will understand that dancing does not have to involve forcing your 
body to move according to someone eise’s steps but rather to move according to the 
rhythm of your soul. This form of soul therapy promotes a healthy relationship between 
their body and mind, positive self-esteem and body awareness, emotional expression and 


stability, and enhances their communication skills. 


Research Design 
The research method for this project was tested and analyzed using mostly a 
qualitative study. This method was chosen because it best analyzed the data that was 
gathered in this small intimate group. Qualitative research is primarily used in the social 
sciences, using inquiry as the primary source of data collection. Bruce Berg suggests 
careful examination of patterns of social life can lead to the ability to arrive at a theory. 


Theory can be defined as a general and more or less, comprehensive set of statements or 
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propositions that describe different aspects of some phenomenon.' Berg also offers that 
theory represents the altempt to develop explanations of reality and classify and organize 
events, offer a description of evens and even to predict future occurrences of events.” 

Utilizing the case study method, which included an initial questionnaire, 
Journaling, dance, and group process, the attempt to capture the impact of the Adah 
Project on African-American girls thirteen to seventeen years’ old who suffer from 
depression. Consistent with my understanding of the pastoral counselor’s responsibility 
for the development of mentally, cmotionally and spiritually healthy adolescents, it was 
also important to gather data reflecting the impact of the process on those who served as 
mentors and faciJitators. To do so, the action research method was utilized. 

Action research is “a process that gives credence to the development of powers of 
reflective thought, discussion, decision and action by ordinary people participating in 
collective research on private troubles that they have in common.” Berg also describes 
action research as an approach that “embraces principles of participation, reflection, 
empowerment, and emancipation of people and groups interested in improving their 


social situation or condition.* 


’ Bruce Berg, Qualitative Research Methods for the Social Sciences (Boston, MA: Allyn and 
Bacon, 2008), 15. 


* Berg, Qualitative Research Methods, 15. 
* Bere, Qualitative Research Methods, 195. 


* Berg, Qualitative Research Methods, |96. 
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Methodology 


The purpose of this qualitative applied research project was to offer an arena 
where African American adolescent girls who suffer from depression can grow spiritually 
by worshiping with their whole being, including their bodies, in the form of liturgical 
dance. A model was creaied to lead the participants in learning to pray, praise, explore, 
worship and express fatth through liturgical dance by incorporating the clements of small 
group communities. The small group elements include establishing scripture reading, 
prayer, meditation, journaling, personal reflection, sharing, and movement individually 
and within the group. Qualitative rescarch was conducted by interviewing the participants 
to discover what elements to include in developing this model for teaching liturgical 
dance in a therapeutic setting. 

The earliest stages of the implementation of this project began during a strategic 
planning meeting with The Reverend Dr. Sharon Campbell who serves as the Youth 
Minister of the project church and “goal champion” for it’s initial “Youth Leadership 
Development” initiative which was: Avoiding the Black Hole: Developing Spiritually 
Healthy Youth. During this meeting, I discussed with Dr. Campbell about specific 
concems regarding the spiritual and emotional state of the adolescents of the church. 

At that time, the brainstorming partner was Reverend Dr, Naomi Davis, an 
Associate Minister and Director of Pastoral Care of the project church. During this 
dialogue the idea was considered to offer a new process in pastoral care and counseling 
among adolescent girls. The hope was to offer an artistic approach to pastoral counseling 


to address depression among adolescent girls. 
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Based on their research and work prior to this meeting, valuable insight was 
provided on current pastoral care and counseling services and the role of ongoing 
services. Through this dialogue, there was a clearer idea and direction for this project and 
the implementation of the Youth Pastoral Care and Counseling Services utilizing the 


creative arts. 


Outcomes, Analysis, Evaluation 


Phase One: Presentation of the Project 

On Saturday, November 1, 2015, during a leadership meeting held at the project 
church, the initial outline was presented of a creative approach to pastoral care and 
counseling; utilizing artisucally gifted leaders to integrate counseling practices with 
dance to Dr. Naomi Davis and Dr. Sharon Campbell. When the research was shared with 
the leaders who provided pastoral care services and worked closely with the adolescent 
girls in the current dance ministry, they were very supportive and willing to allow further 


research at the church. 


Phase Two: Clinical Assessment & Initial Interviews 

Within mental health services, the first contact with patients or clients provides 
Opportunities for service providers to obtain essential information about symptoms and 
complaints. This is known as the clinical assessment. During this phase, the girls met in a 
face-to-face client interview. The interview skills were heavily relied upon to obtain 


clinical information from the participants. On November 3, 2015, I along with a liccnsed 


12] 


mental health provider, utilized a self-devcloped assessment tool to provide a structured 
interview process. The participants also completed an intake form prior to the clinical 
intervicw. This self-reported intake form requested the participant’s demographic 
information, medical history, and clinical information such as their presenting issues. 
These two assessment tools were used simultaneously in the clinical assessment process. 
During this phase, the main function of clinical asscssment was to establish an effective 
relationship with the participant during the first meeting and to collect essential clinical 
information from them. This process served as a foundation for the subsequent 
counseling procedures. 

Crisis intervention was a component addressed during the clinical assessment. 
There were possible situations during the clinica] assessment that interrupted the process 
and redirected the counseling session to crisis intervention. For example, one potential 
participant stated she had current suicidal ideations. Dealing with suicidal or homicidal 
ideations is part of the cthical and legal screening, but also requires counselors’ 
immediate crisis intervention procedures, 

After reviewing the assessments, the youth minister and leaders of the pastoral 
care and dance ministry identified five out of seven girls who would be a good fit for the 
project due to their clinical diagnosis of depression; however, only three completed the 
assessment and interviewing process. The leader coordinated the scheduling of the 
additional interview and assisted the participants with the completion of assent and 
consent forms for the girls and their parents. Prior to interviewing any of these human 
subjects, I met with the girls and their parents; outlining the proposal, the girls chosen for 


the interview and why they were chosen. Additionally, a statement for disclosure was 
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presented on information, assurance of the girl's confidentiality, what they can expect 


from the interview process, and the rights of the girls in this project. 


Dancer Assessment: Whitney 

Whitney is a fifteen-year-old African-American adolescent female who is 
currently lives with her mother and three siblings. Whitney has a marked reduction in her 
individual psychiatric, adaptive, and behavioral functioning and an extreme increase in 
personal distress. Whitney is clinically diagnosed with Major Depression Disorder and is 
currently taking prescribed psychotropic medications. Whitney experiences a depressed 
mood at least six times per week as evident by crying spells, low energy, fatigue and 
sadness. Whitney has poor concentration which hinders her from completing tasks as 
evident by racing thoughts. Whitney’s mother reported her having low motivation on a 
daily basis and a very negative perception of herself. Whitney’s father physically and 
sexually abused her. Whitney experiences recurrent suicidal ideations because of 


depression; however, she denies having any specific plan to implement suicidal urges. 


Dancer Assessment: Crystal 

Crystal is a seventeen-year-old African-American female who currently lives with 
her mother and father who have struggled with homelessness for the past three years. 
Crystal has a marked reduction in psychiatric, adaptive, or behavioral functioning or an 
extreme increase in personal distress. Crystal has a diagnosis of Depressive Disorder Not 
Otherwise Specified and is currently taking prescribed medications. She has poor 


academic achievement because of her depression and is in a depressed mood on a daily 
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basis. Additionally, Crystal is plagued with panic attacks and mood swings on a daily 
basis as evidenced by frequency in range of emotions such as anger to sadness within 
minutes, Crystal isolates herself from social supports as evidenced by not answering calls 
from family and friends; and by not attending social events with friends in which she 
previously enjoyed. Crystal is an emotional eater which has resulted in significant weight 
gain as evidenced by gaining twenty pounds within the past year. Crystal was recently 


incarcerated in a juvenile detention center for stealing and served two months, 


Dancer Assessment: Lorraine 

Lorraine is a sixteen-year-old African American female who lives with her father. 
Lorraine has a marked reduction in psychiatric, adaptive, or behavioral functioning or an 
extreme increase in personal distress. Lorraine is diagnosed with Major Depression 
Disorder and is currently non-compliant with taking prescribed medications. Lorraine 
was distraught after self-reporting that she was sexually abused with clear, detailed 
memories. Lorraine was distraught because her mother did not believe her and feels 
rejected by family members. Lorraine expressed feelings of anger, rage and fear when 
coming into contact with her perpetrator who resides in the mother’s home. Lorraine 
previously attempted to commit suicide and ran away from home several times. Lorraine 
reports feeling hopcless, worthless, and irritable and is no longer finding an interest in art. 
Lorraine reports she has loved art and found cnjoyment in dancing and drawing in the 
past. Lorraine advised she internalizes her feelings and has issucs of distrust among 


family and soctal supports, 
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Phase Three: Dance Presentation and Interview 

At the time of implementation of this project, the project church established a 
partnership with the Oasis Therapeutic Dance Center, founded by the author, to facilitate 
a therapeutic dance program for African American adolescent girls suffering from 
depression. On November 7, 2015, three adolescent African American liturgical dancers 
were asked to present a liturgical dance to the song of their choice. After their 
choreographed performance in the presence of skilled liturgical dancers, the girls were 
interviewed face to face. What follows is a description of the answers the girls gave to tbe 
interview questions asked. 

The first two questions asked the adolescent girls concerned their feelings about 
liturgical or praise dance and about the song to which they performed. All of the girls 
expressed their nervousness, yet feeling good. The girls saw dancing fun and as a way to 
express their love and appreciation to God. Each agreed that they connected with the 
song they chose for their performance; one was an upbeat song of praise and the other 
two were slow tempo and emotional. 

The next two questions asked the adolescent girls concerned things about 
themselves and God that they would like to learn in this process, The girls entered into a 
dialogue about how it is important to learn about worship through dance. The girls 
reflected on their personal experiences and wanted to learn how to overcome their 
obstacles. All agreed that learning about trusting and believing in God when things are so 
dark in their lives is important. 

The last question asked the girls concerned their feelings about journaling. Each 


of the girls stated that they have a personal diary and like to write to communicate 
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feelings that they can’t normally express to friends and family without being judged or 


ridiculed. 


Phase Four: Sessions 

Day one of weekend one was dedicated to explaining the purpose of the group as 
well as discussion of meeting times, length of meetings and small group rules and 
guidelines. This was an opportunity for group members and parcnts to ask questions and 
obtain clarity on aspects of the group. 

The format for the remainder of the first weekend and weekends two through six 
was designed to provide consistency for members of the dance retreat. However, various 


elements varied from week to week and more or less time was spent in onc area. 


Week One Overview 


I. Opening prayer 
H. Introductions 
A. Leader 
B. Participants 
II. Description of Dance Group and Explanation of Purpose 
A. Meet together to cxplore Christian Faith and experience spiritual growth 
B. Provide a forum for development of and maintenance ot relationships 
through prayer, dance and fellowship. 


lL. Expectations of facilitator 
2. Expectations of participants 
C. Explore liturgical dance as a form of worship 
1. History of liturgical dance 
2. Liturgical Dance as performance versus personal worship 
3. Experiences of participants with liturgical dance 


D. Discuss possible themes, areas of concern and stages of grief 


1. Faith 

2 Hope 

3. Love 

4, Anger 

5 Depression 


6. Acccptance 
IV. Explanation of Essential Group Elements 
A. Confidentiality 


I. Personal stories shared are to remain inside the group 
2. Prayer requests offered are to remain inside the group 
B. Satcty 
1. Dignity of each member is to he respected 
2. Openness to opinions of others is to be observed 
3, Each member is given time to share 
C. Time Commitments 
1. Amount of Time 
2. Duration of the Group Sessions 
3. Meeting Dates and Times 
4, Daily Schedule 
a. Meals 
b. Centering Prayer & Meditation 
c. Elements of Afrocentric Yoga 
d. Journaling 
e. Group Process 
f. Movement to music or scripture 


V. Questions & Answers 
VI. Closing Prayer 


Weekends Two Through Six 


I. Breakfast 
A. Fellowship/ Testimonies/Prayer Request 
B. Mental Check-In 

IL. Journaling 

IIL. Arise & Shine 
A. Scripture reading 


I. Read to listen 

2. Read to reflect 

3. Read to discern response 

4, Read to come into God's presence in rest in sti]ness 


IV. Centering prayer and meditation 
A. Centering Prayer & Meditation 
B. Elements of Afrocentric Yoga 
V. Break 
VI. Processing 
A. Group 
B. Individually 
C. Private prayer time 
VIL. Lunch 
VILL Movement 
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A. Simple movements 
B. Work in pairs, groups or individually 
C. Share movements with group 

IX, Outing/Activity 

X. Dinner 

XI. Journaling 

XII. Personal Reflections 

XII Bedtime 


Evaluation 
I. Evaluation forms handed out at final session or mailed to participants 
A. Evaluation of program structure 
1. What was done well? 
2. What could be done better? 
B. Evaluation of benefits/growth seen by participants 
C. Suggestions for future sessions 
D. Suggestions of individuals that might be intcrested in participating in A. 
Facilitator analyzing answers 
IL. Facilitator reviews answers to questions on evaluation forms 


A. Evaluation of program structure 
B. Facilitator responds to participant answers 


The Adah Dance Project: Whitney, Lorraine, Crystal & I 

While writing this document, the film, “For Colored Girls,” profoundly resonated 
with me. In this drama, each woman represents a color. Yasmine, who represents yellow, 
is a dance instructor who teaches another “colored girl” to dance. Yasmine reminds me of 
myself; one who is free-spirited with an easy-going outlook on life. As Yasmine helps the 
young dancer deal with her problems, she recognizes herself at that age: passionate and 
rash. Yasmine reinforces that she is giving hack to an expressive art that fosters freedom. 
My experience has been that of Yasmine — a colored girl dancing for freedom ol the little 


girl inside. 
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Over the course of six weekend retreats, | worked with three African American 
adolescent girls who suffered from depression at a dance space in Richmond, Virginia. 
All of the girls live in the neighborhood of the church, which is predominately African 
American and attend public high schools. All are members of the praise dance team. 
During the post-interview process, the girls expressed that they saw liturgical dancing as 
a way to express themselves. One aspect of this expression was the opportunily to 
communicate their emotions. They liked the songs that were chosen for the sessions. 
When questioned about the significance of the dance group, the dancers expressed they 
enjoyed the sense of community, feeling a sense of belonging. Onc dancer noted a high 
level of comfort and not feeling embarrassed by mistakes made during the learning 
process. The girls discussed the impressiveness of Afro Yoga, which was incorporated 
with this process; stating that it was a new experience since they had never done yoga 
before. The dance therapist asked the girls what they learned in this process. While the 
girls were clear that they had learned a lot through the Adah Dance program, each one of 
them identified something different that she learned. Whitney noted that she learned 
about trust and being able to disclose in a nurturing environment. Lorraine expressed that 
she learned to listen and that although being quiet still was challenging, it was therapeutic. 
Lorraine also expressed that she learned to breathe; especially when she had bad days. 
Crystal agreed with Whitney and Lorraine and added that she learned about caring for 
others. 

When asked specifically about what they learned about themselves, the girls did 
not explicitly identify anything new they learned about themselves; however, they 


discussed how they have grown spiritually and mentally. Their dialogue suggested an 
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increased awareness of self and their capacity to control their negative thinking and make 
good decisions regarding their reactions to the circumstances and challenges they face. 

The girls quickly noted how the henefits of dancing contributed to their personal 
well-being as well as collective well-heing. Throughout their dialogue, dance was agreed 
to help express their feelings. Crystal stated that she had difficulty articulating the depth 
of dance’s significance. She expressed that when she was dancing alone, dance allowed 
her to be by herself and fully present with self and God. Whitney added to Crystal’s 
sentiments by stating that one could move how they want to move. 

Each girl communicated how she gained something different from the weekend 
retreats. Respect is one element that was gained, learning to be patient, honest and giving. 
In processing through thcir responses, it was clear that the dancing, yoga, prayer and 
journaling helped them to be closer to God. Lorraine stated that as she was dancing and 
practicing yoga, it was like connecting to God in a deeper way. The main benefit from 
this experience also gave a sense of self-confidence and security that helped to self- 
eXPIcss. 

The girls participated in the Mental Health Exam at the conclusion of their 
interview. The evaluation resulted in a marked reduction in the frequency and intensity of 
their depressed moods gradually beginning to diminish. The girls discussed how their 
depression has lifted and their moods have been more elevated since the onset of this 
project. Whitney denied having suicidal ideations in at least four weeks. Whitney and 
Crystal have discontinucd their psychotropic medications and their psychiatrist has now 
prescribed medications to be taken as needed. Lorraine is compliant with her prescribed 


medications and has stabilized in her moods. 
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After six weekends of participation in the Adah Project Dance Program, evidence 
showed that African American adolescent girls who suffer from depression have a grasp 
of the essential attributes of love, unity, humility, ohediencc, and steadfastness. They are 
aware of the importance of maintaining a decp personal relationship with God and the 
role of understanding the impact of their life’s journcy on their ability to be whole. It is 
through this personal transformation that the wheels for healing begin to turn. The 
dancers have engaged in dance, journaling, Afro Yoga and a time of guided self- 
reflection, which opened their eyes to many of their personal matters that could hinder 
their growth. The dancers also stressed the importance of every voice being heard and 
everyone’s feelings being taken into consideration while dancing and sharing their 


personal stories. 


Conclusion 

This project sought to explore the following hypothesis: within the context of the 
black church, expressive arts integrated with pastoral care and counseling practices may 
develop mentally, spiritually and emotionally healthy African American adolescent girls; 
(hus reducing the intensity and frequency of their depressive symptoms. The life of the 
twenty-first century African American adolescent girl is often characterized by existential 
crises such as syncretism, grief, nihilism, race, class, gender, low sclf-esteem, etc.; 
associated with the social phenomena of ostracism and objectification which create a 
conglomerate of adversities and lite stressors. Aspects of this process of transformation 
are excmplified in the novel Blue Tights and the film For Colored Girls, whose fictitious 


narratives serve as Lhe dialectical foundation for this project. These narratives suggest the 
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significance of dance for emancipating and celebrating African American adolescent girls 
and their transition to healing through dance; especially during times of Joss, sudden 
change and unexpected crises. 

In exploring this project, I began by developing a theology of culture with which 
to reinforce the building of community with African American adolescent girls. This 
thcology of culture is described as a braided cord that is an intentional representation of 
fernininity and a nonverbal kinship ritual in which wisdom, skill, creativity, affirmation, 
comfort and security are developed. In the same manner, the image of a braided cord 
represents a life-giving bond and relationship of a mother and child demonstrating how 
life passes from one generation to the next. This life-giving structure is composed of 
activity, narrative and presence and seeks to empower African American adolescent girls 
in their journey towards a lived spirituality. 

Following this exploration, | turned my attention to liturgical dance. Liturgical 
dance serves as soul therapy in the spiritual development of African American adolescent 
girls. Liturgical dance is an ancient art form used to offer prayer, praise and worship to 
God. Bodily movement is a valid way of exploring and expressing personal faith. 
Teaching liturgical dance is an avenue to more fully enter into prayer, meditation and 
worship of God. Some benefits of liturgical dance include establishing relationships with 
others, finding deeper spiritual growth through embodying prayer, and entering into 
movements that allow decper worship tndividually and in community. When engaging 
African American adolescent girls in liturgical dance, inclusion is important. Just as in 
girlfriend theology, each girl and facilitator brings their personal life stories and faith 


questions fo share. By honoring their personal stories, artistic expression gives the 
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opportunity for personal as well as community healing and expression of worship by 


developing strong interpersonal relationships. 


Limitations of the Project 

Primarily the project was limited by the lack of literature supporting use of 
liturgical dance outside a formal worship setting. Since there are no similar models 
available, | had to devclop original questions and forms for interviews in order to find the 
information necessary to build the model. It was also necessary to develop the session 
outline for the guidelines without previously piloting the model. There was therefore no 
opportunity for evaluation or revision of the model prior to submission. 

These studies of clients with major depression make clear that movement and 
dance can be important therapeutic treatments, enabling them to maintain and resume 
normal interpersonal relationships. Dance in its purest form has the power to express 
something intangible, something that can’t possibly be expressed in any other medium. 
As the adolescent girls managed to eliminate self so that their emotions were projected in 
the form of abstract movement and figures, the dance therapist observed appreciation for 
what they have to offer to the world. 

In everyday life, the human body functions as an instrument of communication. 
Consequently, movement reflected through the mortal body has gained significant 
importance in every culture of our society. For that reason, dance and movement 
respectively can provide the means of healing and to re-establish socialization for those 
suffering from mental illnesses. In that perspective, dance becomes an instrument for 


reformation. The essence of dance therapy lics in the methodology rather than in artistic 
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talent. Thus, the dancer has the ability and capability to expose their inner reality to the 
outside world. 

Dance is a journey that I am still traveling. Dance is my story that is not told yet. 
My journey towards healing and lived spirituality has been deeply influenced by dance. 
In the light of the womanist belief, I cnd this project with reflection as a means of 
transparently honoring all of the women who suffer from major depression and who did 
not have the opportunity to dance like Adah. Reflecting on the influential women in my 
life who thought creatively, intuitively and on their feet in order to survive is rewarding 
and beneficial to my plight. Each of them held their head high and kept the family in tact 
especially in the face of insurmountable odds and did so with such dignity, wisdom and 
tenacity. With the full benefits of their legacy, 1 offer this project and my continued 
intention to move between theory and praxis to empower current and future generations 
to dance with broken bones realizing lived spirituality through liturgical dance and other 
creative means. 

For African American adolescent girls, pastoral care must be inherently holistic 
during their transitional period of adolescence. Caring for a girl’s soul involves assisting 
her in the physical, emotional, social and intellectual, as well as, spiritual transitions of 
this critical season in their lives. We may conclude that liturgical dance contributes to the 
spiritual awarcness and expression of a girl's experience of God’s loving kindness, her 
overall development, her participation in Christian community and her movement 


towards an embodied discipleship. 
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Recommendations for Further Study and Model Development 
Further study in the form of piloting this model needs to be done. ft is the 
intention of the investigator to lead several workshops and conferences within the next 
year, using this outline and then interviewing the dance participants to evaluate efficacy 
of the model. It is anticipated revisions to the model will be necessary. Additionally, 
there is need for a model from the perspective of the participants. However, until there 


has been work done with participants, it will be difficult to establish that model. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE-SCREENING & REFERRAL FORM 


Pre-Screening & Referral Form 


IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 


Client's Alias: 
Gender: Race: 
Parent/Guardian: 


Address: 


REFERRAL SOURCE 

How did you hear of our office (or from whom)? 
Person making Referral: 

Agency/Address: 


Referral Source Relationship to Client: 


DOB: 


Age: 


Phone: 


City: 


ZIP: 





Phone: 





PSYCHIATRIC AND MEDICAL PROBLEMS, CURRENT MEDICATIONS, AND HISTORY OF 





MEDICAL CARE) CHECK ALL THAT APPLY: 





~ Unhappy ~ Low Self-Esteem 
~Trritable — Depression 

NiEasily Agitated Li Homicidal Thoughts 
UFasily Distracted OThoughts of Suicide 
LShyness Short Attention Span 
Stubborn Destructive 

“. Disobedient ~ School Suspensions 
~ Aggression -.Defies Rules 

li Daydreams _Lacks Initiative 

U Withdrawn OSocial Problems 
UILow Motivation MSeparation/divorce 
Nightmares MFears/anxieties/phobias 





Has client received counseling, psychological or psychiatric treatment in the past? TYES 


Is client currently receiving treatment or counseling? GYES 


Comments: 


~ Sleeping Problems 
USexual Abuse Issues 
LI|Physical Abuse Issucs 
OStealing/Lying 
[Peer Conflict 

~ Panic Attacks 

'. Fire Setting 
OEating Problems 
LIBlames Others 
OMarital problems 
“Death in family 





| Anger Outbursts 
“Head Banging 
JExcessive Rocking 
LImpulsive 

C Trouble with Law 
T Alcohol/Drug Use 
“Runaway 
1Sel/-Mutilatton 
ClAcademic Issues 
OWork/career problems 
[Memory problems 





~ Excess worries/nervousness 


a NO 


UNO 
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MENTAL HEALTH ASSESSMENT 
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Mental Health Assessment 


CLIENT: DATE: 





1. In the past year, have you had 2 weeks or more where you felt sad, blue or 
depressed; or when you lost all interest or pleasure in things that you usually 
cared about or enjoyed? 

o Yes 
o No 


2. Have you had 2 years or more in your life when you felt depressed or sad most 
days, even if you felt okay sometimes? 
Oo Yes 
o No 


3. Have you felt depressed or sad much of the time in the past year? 
o Yes 
o No 


4. How much time during the past week did you feel depressed? 


Less than one day 
1-2 days 
3-4 days 
5-7 days 


oo 00 


5. During the past 4 weeks, have you accomplished less than you would like with 
your work or other regular daily activities as a result of any emotional problems 
(such as feeling depressed or anxious)? 

o Yes 
o No 


6. During the past 4 weeks, did you not do work or other activities as carefully as 
usual as a result of any emotional problems (such as feeling depressed or 
anxious)? 

o Yes 
© No 


7. How much time during the past 4 weeks have you felt calm and peaceful? 
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All of the time 

Most of the time 

A good bit of the timeSome of the time 
A little of the time 

None of the time 


oo0o00 0 


8. How many times in the past 4 weeks have you had thoughts of suicide? If so, do 
you have a plan and please describe the plan. 


Never (0 times) 

Rarely (1-2 times) 
Sometimes (3-5 times) 
Often (5 or more times) 


000 0 


Explain: 














9. How many times in the past 4 weeks have you had thoughts of wanting to harm 
yourself? 
o Never (0 times) 
o Rarely (1-2 times) 
o Sometimes (3-5 times) 
© Often (5 or more times) 


10. How many times in the past 4 weeks have you had thoughts of wanting to kill 
someone else? If so, do you have a plan and please describe the plan. 


Never (0 times) 

Rarely (1-2 times) 
Sometimes (3-5 times) 
Often (5 or more times) 


ooo 6 


Explain: 











11. How many times in the past 4 weeks have you had thoughts of wanting to harm 
others? 

o Never (0 times) 

© Rarely (1-2 times) 

o Sometimes (3-5 times) 

o Often (5 or more times} 


12. Are you willing and able to contract for safety? 
Qo Yes 
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ao No 


13. How much time during the past 4 weeks, did you have a lot of energy? 


o All of the time 
o Most of the time 

© A good bit of the time 
o Some of the time 

oc A Iittle of the time 

o None of the time 


14. How much time during the past 4 weeks, have you felt downhearted or blue? 


o All of the time 

© Most of the time 

© A good bit of the time 
o Some of the time 

o A little of the time 

o None of the time 


15. How much time during the past 4 weeks has your physical health or emotional 
problems interfered with your social activities (like visiting with friends, relatives, 
etc.)? 


o All of the time 

o Most of the time 

o A good bit of the time 
oO Some of the time 

o A little of the time 

o None of the time 


16. Do you sec or hear things that others do not see or hear? 


o Yes 
co No 


17. How important is treatment for your mental health at this time? 


Extremely Important 
Very important 
Moderately important 
Slightly important 
Not at all important 


oqgqoao38 
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SAFETY PLANNING 
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Safety Planning 


When I am upset and thinking of suicide or doing harm to myself or someone else, I will 
take the following steps: 


1. 


Signed 


Signed 


T will use what I have learned in counseling to identify what is upsetting me, 


If I ever have thoughts of killing myself or someone else, I will remind myself 
that and care 
deeply for me and do not want me to harm myself or anyone else. 








I will then do the following things that, in the past, have made me feet better: 


** Relaxation Technique(s): 

















“* Physical Activities: 











“* Contact Friend/Family Member/Supporter: 











If my suicidal and/or harmful thoughts continue, I will 











Tf my suicidal and/or harmful thoughts become specific or continue, £ will call the 
following: 


a. My Counselor/Specialist at 





b. My Local Crisis Hotline at : 





c. 1-800-SUICIDE (1-800-784-2433). 


If I am feeling like T want to die, commit suicide, and/or harm someone else and 
cannot reach any of the above or do not want to talk to them, [ will call 911 
immediately or go to the nearest emergency room. 


Date: 








{CHent's Name } 


Date: 








(Parent/Legal Guardian, if applicable) 


APPENDIX D 


DANCE PRESENTATION INTERVIEW 


Dance Presentation Interview 


. How do you feel about liturgical dance? 

. How do you feel about dancing to the song you chose? 

. What do you seek to learn about yourself during this process? 
. What do you seek to learn about God during this process? 


. How do you feel about journaling? Are you able to journey your thoughts? 
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POST-RETREAT INTERVIEW 
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Post-Retreat Interview 


1. How do you feel about liturgical dance? 

2. How do you feel about dancing to this song? 

3. Did you like anything about coming to this group? Is there anything you disliked? 

4. What did you think about our performance? 

5. How do you feel about the fact that we performed to this song? 

6. Have you learned anything during this process? 

7. Have you learned anything about yourself during this process? 

8. Have you leamed anything about dance during this process? 

9, Have you learned anything about God during this process? 

10. If you could say something about yourself, dance and/or God that you gained 
from this program, what would it be? 


11. Would you continue in this dance program? If so, for how long? 
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